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(1575), W. Srucxi (1575), ete. Incidental information about Bullinger in 
Hagenbach and other works on the Swiss Reformation, and in Mzyen’s Die 
Gemeinde von Locarno, 1886, especially I, 198-216, 


Arter the productive period of the Zwinglian Reformation, 
which embraced twelve years, from 1519 to 1531, followed the 
period of preservation and consolidation under difficult circum- 
stances. It required a man of firm faith, courage, moderation, 
patience, and endurance. Such a man was providentially 
equipped in the person of Hetnrich BuLurnesr, the pupil, 
friend, and successor of Zwingli, and second Antistes of Zirrich. 
He proved that the Reformation was a work of God, and, 
therefore, survived the apparent defeat at Cappel. 

He was born July 18, 1504, at Bremgarten in Aargau, the 
youngest of five sons of Dean Bullinger, who lived, like many 
priests of those days, in illegitimate, yet tolerated, wedlock.* 
The father resisted the sale of indulgences by Samson in 1518, 
and confessed, in his advanced age, from the pulpit, the doc- 
trines of the Reformation (1529). In consequence of this act 
he lost his place. Young Henry was educated in the school of 
the Brethren of the Common Life at Emmerich, and in the 
University of Cologne. He studied scholastic and patristic 
theology. Luther’s writings and.Melanchthon’s Loci led him 
to the study of the Bible and prepared him for a change. 

He returned to Switzerland as Master of Arts, taught a 
school in the Cistercian Convent at Cappel from 1523 to 
1529, and reformed the convent in agreement with the abbot, 
Wolfgang Joner. During that time he became acquainted 
with Zwingli, attended the Conference with the Anabaptists at 
Ziirich, 1525, and the disputation at Bern- 1528. He married 
Anna Adlischweiler, formerly a nun, in 1529, who proved to be 
an excellent wife and helpmate. He accepted a call to Brem- 
garten as successor of his father. 


* The bishop of Constance allowed priests to keep concubines for an annual 
tribute of four Rhenish guilders, called the Hurensold. See Christoffel, 
Zeingli, U1. 887, and Pestalozzi, p. 5, 
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After the disaster at Cappel, he removed to Zirich, and was 
unanimously elected by the Council and the citizens preacher 
of the Great Minster, Dec. 9, 1531. It was rumored that 
Zwingli himself, in the presentiment of his death, had desig- 
nated him as his successor. No better man could have been 
selected. It was of vital importance for the Swiss churches 
that the place of the Reformer should be filled by a man of the 
same spirit, but of greater moderation and self-restraint.* 

Bullinger now assumed the task of saving, purifying, and 
consolidating the life-work of Zwingli; and faithfully and suc- 
cessfully did he carry out his task. When he ascended the 
pulpit of the Great Minster on Dec. 23, 1531, many hearers 
thought that Zwingli had risen from the grave.t He took a 
firm stand for the Reformation, which was in danger of being 
abandoned by timid men in the Council. He kept free from 
interference with politics, which had proved ruinous to Zwingli. 
He established a more independent, though friendly relation 
between Church and State, He confined himself to his proper 
vocation as preacher and teacher. 

In the first years he preached six or seven times a week ; 
after 1542 only twice,on Sundays and Fridays. He foliowed 
the plan of Zwingli in explaining whole books of the Serip- 
tures from the pulpit. His sermons were simple, clear, and 
practical, and served as models for young preachers, 

He was a most devoted pastor, dispensing counsel and com- 
fort inevery direction, and exposing even his life during the 
pestilence which several times visited Ziirich. His house was 
open from morning till night to all who desired his help. He 
freely dispensed food, clothing and money from his scanty in- 

* Pestalozzi, p. 25: “Zwingli und Bullinger—welche Verschiedenheit! Zwing- 


ls rasches, feuriges Temperament, Bullinger’s Ruhe und Gelassenheit ; Zwingli’s 
schneidender, stechender Witz, Bullinger's einldseliche Griindlichkeit; daher auch 
Zwingli's Kréres, Bullinger’s Ausfwhrlichkeit in den meisten seiner Arbeiten, Wie 
geeignet zur gegenseitigen Ergdnzung !” 

+“ Talem concionem detonavit,” wrote Myconius to Schenck, “ut multi puta- 
rent Zwinglium non defunctum, sed ad Phsenicie modum renatum esse.’ Hottinger, 
Helv. K. Gesch, Ill. 28. 
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come and contributions of friends, to widows and orphans, to 
strangers and exiles, not excluding persons of other creeds. He 
secured a decent pension for the widow of Zwingli, and edu- 
cated two of his children with hiswwn. He entertained perse- 
cuted brethren for weeks and months in his own house, or pro- 
cured them places and means of travel.* 

He paid great attention to education, as superintendent of 
the schools in Zirich. He filled the professorships in the Caro- 
linum with able theologians, as Pellican, Bibliander, Peter 
Martyr. He secured a well-educated ministry. He prepared, 
in connection with Leo Jude, a book of church order, which 
was adopted by the Synod, Oct. 22, 1582, issued by authority 
of the burgomaster, the Small and the Great Council, and con- 
tinued in force for nearly three hundred years. It provides 
the necessary rules for the examination, election, and duties of 
ministers (Predicanten) and deans (Decani), for semi-annual 
meetings of synods with clerical and lay representatives, and 
the power of discipline. The charges were divided into eight 
districts or chapters. t 

Bullinger’s activity extended far beyond the limits of Ziirich. 
He had a truly Catholic spirit, and stood in correspondence 
with all the Reformed Churches. Beza calls him “the common 
shepherd of all Christian Churches;” Pellican,“a man of 
God, endewed with the richest gifts of heaven for God’s honor 
and the salvation of souls.” He received fugitive Protestants 
from Italy, France, England, and Germany with open arms, 
and made Ziirich an asylum of religious liberty. He thus 
protected Celio Secondo Curioni, Bernardino Ochino, and 
Peter Martyr, and the immigrants from Locarno, and aided in 
the organization of an Italian congregation in Zirich. Follow- 
ing the example of Zwingli and Calvin, he appealed twice to 
the king of France for toleration in behalf of the Huguenots. 


* See the beautiful description of Pestalozzi, pp. 158 sqq. 

+ There are copies of several editions of this book in the City Library at 
Ziirich, of 1582, 1535, 1563, ete. It is also printed in Simler’s Sammlung alter 
und neuer Urkunden, 1, 25-73. 
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He dedicated to Henry II. his book on Christian Perfection 
(1551), and to Francis II. his Instruction in the Christian 
Religion (1559). He sent deputations to the French court 
for the protection of the Waldenses, and the Reformed congre- 
gation in Paris. 

The extent of Bullinger’s correspondence is astonishing. It 
embraces letters to and from all the distinguished Protestant 
divines of his age, as Calvin, Melanchthon, Bucer, Beza, 
Laski, Cranmer, Hooper, Jewel, and crowned heads who con- 
sulted him, as Henry VIII., Edward VI., of England, Queen 
Elizabeth, Henry II. of France, King Christian of Denmark, 
Philip of Hesse, and the Elector Frederick of the Palatinate. 

Bullinger came into contact with the English Reformation 
from the time of Henry VIII. to the reign of Elizabeth, 
especially during the bloody reign of Mary, when many promi- 
nent exiles fled to Zurich, and found a fraternal reception under 
his hospitable roof. The correspondence of Hooper, Jewel, 
Sandys, Grindal, Parkhurst, Foxe, Cox, and other church 
dignitaries with Bullinger, Gwalter, Gessner, Simler, and Peter 
Martyr, is a noble monument of the spiritual harmony between 
the Reformed Churches of Switzerland and England in the 
Edwardian and Elizabethan era. Archbishop Cranmer invited 
Bullinger, together with Melanchthon, Calvin, and Bucer, toa 
conference in London, for the purpose of framing an evangel- 
ical union creed; and Calvin answered that for such a cause he 
would be willing to cross ten seas. Lady Jane Grey, who was 
beheaded in 1554, read Bullinger’s works, translated his book 
on marriage into Greek, consulted him about Hebrew, and 
addressed him with filial affection and gratitude. Her three 
letters to him are still preserved in Ziirich. Bishop Hooper of 
Gloucester, who had enjoyed his hospitality in 1547, addressed 
him shortly before his martyrdom in 1554, as his “revered 
father and guide,” and the best friend he ever had, and recom- 
mended his wife and two children to hiscare. Bishop Jewel, in 
a letter of May 22, 1559, calls him his “father and much 
esteemed master in Christ,” thanks him for his “courtesy and 
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kindness,” which he and his friends experienced during the 
whole period of their exile, and informs him that the restora- 
tion of the reformed religion under Elizabeth was largely due 
to his own “letters and recommendations ;” adding that the 
Queen refused to be addressed as the head of the Church of 
England, feeling that such honor belongs to Christ alone, and 
not to any human being. Bullinger’s death was lamented jn 
England as a public calamity.* 

Bullinger faithfully maintained the doctrine and discipline of 
the Reformed Church against the Roman Catholics and Luther- 
ans, with moderation and dignity. He never returned ‘the 
abuse of fanatics, and when, in 1548, the Interim drove the 
Lutheran preachers from the Swabian cities, he received them 
hospitably, even those who had denounced the Reformed doc- 
trines from the pulpit. He represents the German Swiss type of 
the Reformed faith in substantial agreement with a moderate 
Calvinism. He gave a full exposition of his theological views 
in the Second Helvetie Confession. 

His theory of the sacrament was higher than that of Zwingli. 
He laid more stress on the objective value of the institution. 
We recognize, he wrote to Faber, a mystery in the Lord’s Sup- 
per; the bread is not common bread, but veuerable, sacred, 
sacramental bread, the pledge of the spiritual real presence of 
Christ to those who believe. As the sun is in heaven, and yet 
virtually present on earth with his light and heat, so Christ sits 
in heaven, and yet efficaciously works in the hearts of all 
believers. When Luther, after Zwingli’s death, warned Duke 
Albert of Prussia and the people of Frankfort not to tolerate 
the Zwinglians, Bullinger replied by sending to the duke a 
translation of Ratramnus’ tract, De corpore et sanguine Domini, 
with a preface. Herejected the Wittenberg Concordia of 1536, 
because it concealed the Lutheran doctrine. He answered 
Luther's atrocious attack on the Zwinglians (1545) by a clear, 
strong, and temperate statement; but Luther died soon after- 

* See the letters of Barlow to Simler (Bullinger’s son-in-law), aud Bishop 
Cox to Gwalter, in Zurich Letters, pp. 494 and 496, 
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wards (1546) without retracting his charges. When Westphal 
renewed the unfortunate controversy (1552), Bullinger support- 
ed Calvin in defending the Reformed doctrine, but counseled 
moderation.* He and Calvin brought about a complete egree- 
ment on the sacramental question in the Consensus Tigurinus 
which was adopted in 154Y at Ziirich, in the presence of some 
members of the Council, and afterwards received the approval 
of the other Swiss Reformed churches. + 

On the doctrine of Predestination, Bullinger did not go quite 
as faras Zwingli and Calvin, and kept within the infralapsarian 
scheme. He avoided to speak of the predestination of Adam's 
fall, because it seemed irreconcilable with the justice of the 
punishment of sin. {| The Consensus Genevensis (1552), which 
contains Calvin’s rigorous view, was not signed by the pastors of 
Zirich. Theodor Bibliander, the father of biblical exegesis in 
Switzerland, and a forerunner of Arminianism, opposed it. He 
adhered to the semi-Pelagian theory of Erasmus, and was 
involved in a controversy with Peter Martyr, a strict Calvinist, 
who taught in Ziirich since 1556. Bibliander was finally 
removed from his theological professorship (Feb. 8, 1560), but 
his salary was continued till his death (Nov. 26, 1564).§ 

On the subject of toleration and the punishment of here- 
tics, Bullinger agreed with the prevailing theory, but favor- 
ably differed from the prevailing practice. He opposed the 
Anabaptists in his writings, as much as Zwingli, and, like 
Melanchthon, he approved of the unfortunate execution of 
Servetus, but he himself did not persecute. He tolerated 


* 1 Apologetica Defensio, etc., February, 1556. 

¢ Schaff, Oreeds of Christendom, I. 471 sqq., and the literature there 
quoted, 

t Im the Second Helvetic Confession, ch. VIFI., he dismisses the curious 
questions, ‘‘ whether God would have Adam fall, or whether he forced him to 
fall, or why he did not hinder his fall, and such like,” and says that it is suffi- 
cient to know that God did forbid our first parents to eat of the fruit, and 
punished them for disobedience, 

3 A fuller statement in Schaff, Creeds, I. 474 sqq., and especially Schweizer, 


Central-dogmen, I. 189, 158-292. 
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Laelio Sozzini, who quietly died at Zirich (1562), and Ber- 
nardino Ochino, who preached for some time to the Italian 
congregation in that city, but was deposed, without further 
punishment, for teaching Unitarian opinions and defending 
polygemy. In a book against the Roman Catholic Faber, 
Bullinger expresses the Christian and humane sentiment that 
no violence. should be done to dissenters, and that faith is a 
free gift of God, which cannot be commanded or forbidden. 
He agreed with Zwingli’s extension of salvation to all infants 
dying in infancy and to elect heathen; at all events, he 
nowhere dissents from these advanced views, and published 
with approbation Zwingli’s last work, where they are most 
strongly expressed. 

Bullinger’s house was a happy Christian home. He liked 
to play with his numerous children and grandchildren, and to 
write little verses for them at Christmas, like Luther. * 

When his son Henry, in 1553, went to Strassburg, Witten- 
berg, and Vienna to prosecute his theological stadies, he wrote 
down for him wise rules of conduct, of which the following 
are the most important: 1) Fear’ God at all times, and remem- 
ber that the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom. 2) Hum- 
ble yourself before God, and pray to him alone through Christ, 
our only Mediator and Advocate, 8) Believe firmly that God 
has done all for our salvation through his Son. 4) Pray 
above all things for strong faith active in love. 5) Pray that 
God may protect your good name and keep thee from sin, 
sickness, and bad company. 6) Pray for the fatherland, for 
your dear parents, benefactors, friends, and all men, for the 
spread of the Word of God; conclude always with the Lord's 
Prayer, and use also the beautiful hymn, Ze Deum Laudamus 
[which he ascribes to Ambrose and Augustin}. 7) Be reticent, 
be always more willing to hear than to speak, and do not med- 
dle with things which you do not understand. 8) Study diligently 


* Some of these verses are‘still remembered in Switzerland. Specimens in 
Pestalozzi, 315 sqq.- 
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Hebrew and Greek as well as Latin, history, philosophy, and 
the sciences, but especially the New Testament, and read daily 
three chapters in the Bible, beginning with Genesis. 9) Keep 
your body clean and unspotced, be neat in your dress, and 
avoid above all things intemperance in eating and drinking. 
10) Let your conversation be decent, cheerful, moderate, and 
free from all uncharitableness.* He recommended him to 
Melanchthon, and followed his studies with letters full of fath- 
erly care and affection.t He kept his parents with him till 
their death, the widow of Zwingli (d. 1538), and two of her 
children, whom he educated with his own. Notwithstanding 
his scanty income, he declined all presents, or sent them to the 
hospitals. The whole people revered the venerable minister of 
noble features and white patriarchal beard. 

His last days were clouded, like those of many faithful 
servants of God, The excess of work and care undermined his 
health. In 1562 he wrote to Fabricus at Coire: “ I almost 
sink under the load of busines and care, and feel so tired that 
I would ask the Lord to give me rest if it were not against 
His will.” The pestilence of 1564 and 1565 brought him to 
the brink of the grave, and deprived him of his wife, three 
daughters, and his brother-in-law. He bore these heavy 
strokes with Christian resignation. - In the same two fatal 
years he lost his dearest friends, Calvin, Blaurer, Gessner, 
Froschauer, Bibliander, Fabricius, Farel. He recovered, and 
was allowed to spend several more years in the service of 
Christ. His youngest daughter, Dorothea, took faithful and 
tender care of his health. He felt lonely and homesick, but 
continued to preach and to write with the aid of pastor 
Lavater, his colleague and son-in-law. He preached his last 
sermon on Pentecost, 1575. He assembled, August 26, all the 
pastors of the city and professors of theology around his sick- 


* Pestalozzi, 588 sqq. 

+ The letters, pp. 595-617, are quite interesting. Henry became pastor ai 
Zollicon, and afterwards of St. Peter at Ziirich, He married a daughter of 
Gwalter, who was a granddaughter of Zwingli. 
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bed, assured them of his perseverance in the true apostolic 
and orthodox doctrine, recited the Apostles’ Creed, and ex- 
horted them to purity of life, harmony among themselves, and 
obedience to the magistrates. Hoe warned them against intem- 
perance, envy, and hatred, thanked them for their kindness, 
assured them of his love, and closed with a prayer of thanks- 
giving and some verses of the hymns of Prudentius. Then 
extending his hand to each, he took leave of them with tears, as 
Paul did from the elders at Ephesus. A few weeks afterwards 
he died, after reciting several Psalms (15, 16, and 42), the 
Lord’s Prayer, and other prayers, peacefully, in the pres- 
ence of his family, Sept. 17, 1575. He was buried in the 
Great Minster, at the side of his beloved wife and his dear 
friend, Peter Martyr. According to his wish, Rudolph 
Gwalter, Zwingli’s son-in-law and his adopted son, was unani- 
mously elected his successor. Four of his successors were 
trained under his care and labored in his spirit. 

The writings of Bullinger are very numerous, mostly doc- 
trinal and practical, adapted to the times, but of little per- 
manent value, Scheuchzer numbers one hundred and fifty 
printed books of his. The Zurich City Library contains 
aboutone hundred, exclusive of translations and new edi- 
tions. Many are extant only in manuscript. He wrote 
Latin commentaries on the New Testament (except the 
Apocalypse), numerous sermons on Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, 
the Apocalypse. His Decades (five series of ten sermons each 
on the Decalogue, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Sacraments) 
were much esteemed and used in Holland and England. His 
work on the justifying grace of God was highly prized by 
Melanchthon. His history of the Swiss Reformation, written 
by kis own hand in four folio volumes, has been published in 
1838-40, in three volumes. His most important doctrinal 
work is the Second Helvetic Confession, which acquired 
symbolical authority in nearly all the Reformed churches.* 


* Extracts from Bullinger’s Works are given by Pestalozzi, 505-622. 





IL. 


THE “CHURCH REVIEW” SYMPOSIUM ON CHRIS- 
TIAN REUNION. 


BY REV. WILLIAM FREDERICK FABER. 


Tue basis for Christian Reunion, proposed by the Lambeth 
Conference of 1888 is as follows : 

“I. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
as ‘containing all things necessary to salvation,’ and as being 
the rule and ultimate standard of Faith. 

“II, The Apostles’ Creed, as the Baptismal Symbol; and 
the Nicene Creed, as the sufficient statement of the Christian 


Faith. 

“TIT. The two Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself,—Bap- 
tism and the Supper of the Lord,—ministered with unfailing 
use of Christ’s words of institution, and of the elements 
ordained by Him. 

“IV. The historic Episeopate, locally adapted in the metb- 
ods of its administration to the varying needs of the nations 
and peoples called of God into the unity of His Church.” 

When this Basis—substantially the same as declared by the 
American House of Bishops in 1886—was published, it at once 
received widespread attention, and, since then much has been 
said and written on the subject. But up to the present there 
has been no. more important discussion of it in this country 
than that in the pages of the Church Review, which in April of 
last year published articles and communications from twenty 
representative men of non-Episcopal churches, and in October 
concluded the Symposium with twelve papers by leading Epis- 
copalians, among them four of the American Bishops. Bear- 

155 
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ing in mind that the Church Review, while it stands at the 
head of the many publications of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, is an accredited organ of High Church views, we shall 
be gratified to see such a symposium in its pages at all, and 
not disappointed if froma the second part of the debate we miss 
such names as those of Phillips Brooks, Heber Newton and Dr. 
Rainsford. In the symposium itself there is much to gratify 
us. On the non-Episcopal side there is, with but one excep- 
tion, the best of temper; learning and piety are coupled with 
that courtesy which does not so uniformly grace their possess- 
ors. However little hope is left that the terms of the Anglicar 
Church will be accepted by the other Protestant Churches, there 
is no mistaking the fact that these representative men on the . 
non-Episcopal side are looking at the question in a vastly dif- 
ferent way from their fathers, and however slight the prospect 
may bé that the Church Review writers will consent to regard 
as non-essential their jure divino theory of the origin of the 
Episcopate, with them, too, there is no mistaking the fact that 
history and the Spirit of Christ have compelled a consider- 
able change of attitude from that of by-gone days. 

Upon the first proposition there is little discussion. Its state- . 
ment is strong and positive, while at the same time it leaves 
open the minor questions which concern the theories of Inspir- 
ation. Those questions, which in our day afford occasion for 
so much heated controversy, are after all secondary to the great 
fact which is not in question, and which transcends the debata- 
ble ground of theories ; the fact, to wit, that the “ Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments contain all things neces- 
sary to salvation, and are she rule and ultimate standard of 
Faith.” We cannot but admire the wisdom of the Lambeth 
Conference in framing this first proposition just as they did. 
‘ The Baptist Dr. McArthur, indeed, would like to recast it. It 
should not be simply “ the rule and ultimate standard of Faith.” 
It should be ‘‘the Word of God,” “ the only rule of Faith and 
Practice.” What with such a principle would become of the 
Baptist Church,—to say nothing now of any of our other 
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Churches,—Dr. McArthur has evidently not stopped to reflect. 
It is well to honor the Scripture ; but it is well, also, to respect 
the Scripture enough to ascertain its own claims on its behalf, 
and not to put it into a place its writers, and the Spirit who 
moved them, never meant it to occupy. We cannot forget that 
in the Gospel according to St. John, it is written how Christ 
answered the Jews, “ Ye search the Scriptures, because ye think 
that in them ye have eternal life; and these are they which 
bear witness of Me; and ye will not come to Me, that ye may 
have life.” Ina word, it may easily happen that an exagger- 
ated view of Scripture will shut out the Supreme Object of 
Christian faith, More than that, Protestantism should remem- 
- ber that it has happened. 

While the first proposition meets, on the whole, sufficient ap- 
proval, the second is subjected to criticism, particularly as re- 
gards the claim that *‘ the Nicene Creed is the sufficient state- 
ment of the Christian Faith.” 

That we may the better understand the matter, let us bring 
before the reader the full text of that symbol in the form in 
which the Anglican Bishops hold it. 

“T believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heav- 
en and earth, and of all things visible and invisible. 

“And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of 
God, Begotten of His Father before all worlds, God of God, 
Light of Light, Very God of very God, Begotten, not made, 
Being of one substance with the Father, By whom all things 
were made: Who for us men, and for our salvation came down 
from heaven, And was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Vir- 
gin Mary, And was made man, And was crucified also for us 
under Pontius Pilate. He suffered and was buried, and the third 
day He rose again according to the Scriptures. And ascended 
into heaven, And sitteth on the right hand of the Father. And 
He shall come again with glory to judge both the quick and the 
dead: Whose kingdom shall have no end. 

“And I believe in the Holy Ghost, The Lord and Giver of 
life, Who proceedeth from the Father and the Son, Who with 
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the Father and the Son together is worshipped and glorified, 
Who spake by the Prophets. And I believe one Catholic and 
Apost4lic Church. I acknowledge one Baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins, and I look for the Resurrection of the dead, And 
the life of the world to come. Amen.” 

To this Creed the objection is made by one of the writers, 
that “it enters into philosophical speculation, when it should 
have been content with the Scripture statement that the Word 
is God ;” by others, that as it now appears, the Nicene Creed 
contains clauses not originally in it, hence not deserving of the 
reverence which we should bestow on primitive purity of teach- 
ing; and there is instanced the famous filioque, “the procession 
of the Spirit from the Father and the Son,” an addition made at 
a late date by the West, and to this day protested against by 
the East ; but above and beyond all these and similar objections, 
it is held by a number of the writers that the Nicene Creed in 
any form cannot be a sufficient statement of the Christian Faith. 
It is maintained with great plausibility that to leave the Church 
with this for a sufficient doctrinal standard, would be to give up 
Christendom to a new Babel of tongues, so that the ensuing 
confusion of teaching would be worse than the present sectari- 
anism. It is asserted that to remand to the region of non-es- 
sentials our great confessional symbols of later times would be 
disloyalty to our history, to truth, to God. 

Now it is indeed true that the developments, the acquisitions, 
the achievements of successive centuries of Christian history 
are not to be counted as vain and nothing worth, or to be, so 
far as possible, undone. Such an attempt would be both im- 
pious and futile. But, as we take it, to posit Christianity as 
attainable by agreement on the Nicene Creed, contemplates no 
abolishing of Augsburg, Heidelberg or Westminster beliefs. 
For Augsburg, Heidelberg and Westminster became possible 
only because there was, long centuries before, a Nicea. In 
other words, the later theological thought accredits itself as 
legitimate Christian thought only by reconfessing at the outset 
the primitive Christian Faith, and by acknowledging that all 
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which it is now doing is simply in explication and application 
of that Faith. If different types of thought lay undeveloped in 
the infant Church, and in no wise hindered Catholic Unity 
then, and if for doctrinal standard the simple form of sound 
words in which all could agree then, sufficed, what is there in any 
system legitimately growing out of primitive Faith and thought 
to hinder fellowship with any brother Christian now? and why 
is a form of sound words which embodies the root of the whole 
matter, not a sufficient statement of the Christian Faith now ? 

The fact is, our anomalous sectarian position prevents our 
seeing some things because of their very simplicity. In the 
first place, there is the great subscription bug-bear. Having 
so long been accustomed to think that compelling a man to 
subscribe a Confession will make him believe it and stick to that 
belief, we are afraid that by relinquishing this form of obliga- 
tion, the Confession will no longer be believed. The truth is, 
the Confession will compel belief according to the degree in 
which it commends itself to the Christian reason as in harmony 
with the central Revelation in the Christ and the testimony of 
Apostles and Prophets; in other words, so far as it is pro- 
foundly true, and truly Christian. Subscription compels no 
more. Let me be persuaded that the true spiritual successors of 
St. Peter, St. Paul and St. John are the Puritan leaders and the 
Westminster divines, and no subscription bond can strengthen 
my adherence to the Presbyterian system of thought. On the 
other hand, weaken my conviction that only these men and this 
school are par excellence the successors, the inheritors of the 
Saints to whom once for all the Faith was delivered, and, while 
you will not make me disloyal to the Lord’s work in a Presby- 
terian field, you do make me care less for every form of Pres- 
byterian-ism as such, and relatively more for the common Faith 
and the Catholic Churchmanship which I here may share with 
you yonder. 

The Faith stands behind the confessional standards: the 
Faith once for all delivered to the Saints, The Faith is one: 
the confessions divergent. The Faith is primary, absolutely 
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essential, the confessions are secondary, relatively essential. 
Confessions will be widely divergent ; but no confession is 
legitimately Christian which does not trace back to a common 
origin with ite most widely different sister confession in the 
maternity of the One Faith; and that One Faith fully positive 
and sufficiently Christian to be, even in undeveloped form, a 
whole Gospel to the world, 

It seems to the writer that one great necessity of the present 
time is to recover the primitive singleness, or unity, of the 
Faith ; to recover it as a dominant idea in theological thinking, 
for there it is needed first of all. Recover it there, and you 
will find it working out practically all manner of blessings 
among men; heart-winning simplicity in Evangelism, and one- 
ness of those who bear the Christian name. We cannot too 
often rehearse the Apostles’ Creed, which is even better than 
the Nicene; though, in fact, the two are but the same Creed, 
the Nicene only more expanded. To keep these hallowed 
words fresh in our minds serves as a safeguard against such 
confessionalism as sets up denominational standards in a self- 
sufficient, sectarian spirit. It reminds us that to keep our sys- 
tem true, we must keep it properly related, related to the first 
principles. And while the actual words of the Apostles’ and 
the Nicene Creeds profit nothing, as words, save only as they 
are terse and fitting, beautiful and time-honored words, these 
symbols enshrine that which is the hope of the world, the only 
and yet the sufficient salvation of men: the glorious fact of the 
Incarnation, ‘the true God, and eternal life.” 

The objection to the second proposition of the Lambeth con- 
ference is, in a last analysis, due to the dread lest we may 
comprehend heresy within the borders of our re-united Church. 
“ What,” so in effect goes up the cry,— What have we been 
protesting for, these hundred, or three hundred years past, if 
now we are to cease protesting?” Of course, if we are going 
to discuss Unity, we might as well meet the whole force of the 
opposing feeling now as later on. Men are not willing to stop 
thinking of those differing with them as being unsound, heter- 
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odox. Denominationalism is a great convenience. Itis a 
sort of Mason and Dixon's line; below it, slavery right, above 
it, slavery wrong. Denominationalism affords us an opportunity 
to leave our differing brethren orthodox and heretical at the 
same time. To me, as a Presbyterian, the Methodist in the 
Methodist Church is sound; transport him into my pulpit, the 
same man with the same views, is unsound. The whole thing 
is @ colossal piece of inconsistency. Orthodoxy becomes a 
matter of ecclesiastical parallels of latitude. 

And now comes a proposal to let all provincial yard-sticks 
fall into disuse, and have one imperial standard for the whole 
realm of Jesus Christ, one Canon or Rule of Faith, say, the 
venerable Nicene Creed. 

The proposal is not to stretch all men on one new Procrustes 
bed ; there is, on the contrary, to be considerably less stretch- 
ing and lopping of limbs than heretofore. The proposal is to 
bring into line with the once-delivered Faith every later form of 
individual theological thought, every later system and school of 
doctrine ; so that what can be thus consistently and vitally re- 
lated to that Faith may continue to live even a truer and 
stronger life than before, and so that what cannot make good a 
legitimate kinship and descent may the more speedily perish. 
Or, in other words, the purpose is to let the text once more 
stand out the clearer by reason of the commentary; to deliver 
the text from being smothered and buried under the commentary. 

For there is a catholic Presbyterianism and an heretical 
Presbyterianism, a catholic Lutheranism and an _ heretical 
Lutheranism. Let the Catholic live; the sooner the heretical 
dies, the better. Catholic Presbyterianism and Catholic Luth- 
eranism can dwell together, in the same Church, in peace ; for to 
both the Faith, to both the Catholicity, to both the great apos- 
tolic and primitive basis is supreme.. The two will differ; 
what then? St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John differed, sacrificed 
none of their individuality, as the years went on became more 
truly free and more fully themselves, yet dwelt together in 
Unity in the Catholic Household of Faith, 

11 * 
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Vague, confused, contradictory teaching we dread, as a re- 
sult of going back to primitive Creeds! Could it be worse 
thau it is now? vaguenese, confusions, contradictions, and of a 
primitive One Faith hardly a glimpse. 

There is theological ferment, and we are not able to keep it 
away from us or ourselves away from it. We have not yet 
begun to see the worst. Meanwhile we need to remember also 
that the objective point of the attacks of unbelief is not this or 
that tenet of a denomination, but the unique claims of Jesus 
Christ to be the only-begotten Son of God and the Lord of 
humanity. Seeing that this is the very Rock whereon Christ 
founded His Church and promised it indestructible life, is it 
not to-day, in view of all the facts, supremely important that 
we remember we have such a Rock, and come to feel that when 
we plant ourselves on it we shall be secure? 

And the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds bring us simply and 
fairly back to that Rock. 

‘he third proposition, of the two Sacraments, occasions but 
little difficulty. Several of the Lutheran theologians believe it 
should contain an explicit recognition of the Real Presence of 
Christ in the Lord’s Supper. 

Dr. MacArthur, in the name of the Baptists, repudiates the 
term Sacraments as un-Biblical and open to misconstruction ; 
and tells us that organic union is clearly possible, if men 
really want it, by “‘ following Christ into the waters of baptism,” 
which is “the truly Apostolic and Catholic ordinance.” But 
on the whole this proposition—we donot mean Dr. Mac- 
Arthnr’s—presents no serious obstacles. 

It-is the fourth proposition which most obviously presents 
the obstacles, 

“The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of 
its administration to the varying needs of the nations and 
pegples called of God into the unity of His Church.” 

Taking the statement as it reads, and interpreting it in the 
light of .what he conceives to be the results of historic investi- 
gation, Dr. Briggs, of Union Seminary, expresses his willingness 

* 
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to accept the proposal. He quotes from Dr. Vincent, Assistant 
Bishop of Southern Ohio: 

“ Nothing is said here of Episcopacy as of Divine institution 
or necessity, nothing of ‘ Apostolic Succession,’ nothing of a 
scriptural origin or a doctrinal nature in the institution. It is 
expressly proposed here only in its ‘ historical character’ and as 
‘locally adapted to the varying needs of God’s people.’ All 
else, unless it be its scripturalness, is matter of opinion, to 
which this Church has never formally committed herself. Her 
position here is the same broad and generous one taken in the 
preface to her Ordinal. That phrase, ‘the Historic Episco- 
pate,’ was deliberately chosen as declaring nota doctrine, but a 
fact, and as being general enofigh to include all variants.” See 
Church Review, April, 1899, p. 48. 

“This platform,” Dr. Briggs goes on to say, “thus inter- 
preted, is broad enough and strong enough for the feet of Pres- 
byterians, and it contains nothing to which they can rightly 
object.” 

The grounds of opposition to Episcopacy, Dr. Briggs states 
thus, — 

‘“‘ There are four reasons for opposition in the non-Episcopal 
churches to the Historic Episcopate : 

“1, The claim that the Diocesan Episcopacy has the Divine 
right of institution by Christ and his Apostles. 

“2. The claim that the Diocesan bishops are the successors 
of the Apostles, 

“3. The claim that ordination by Diocesan bishops has in it 
special grace, without which there can be no valid ministry. 

“4. The claim that Diocesan bishops have divine authority 
to rule the Charch. 

“ These claims for the Diocesan Episcopate have been asso- 
ciated in the minds of the non-Episcopal ministry with all the 
tyranny and abuses that the Church has suffered at the hands 
of Diocesan bishops. These claims are not recognized by the 
ministry of other Protestant Churches, and it is not at all 
likely that they ever will be recognized.” did, p. 49. 
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“These are but the outer garments of the Historic Episco- 
pate, that may be exchanged for other robes. These are the 
features that may be pleasant for some parties to look upon, 
and we shall not deny them their pleasure in them. But when 
the proposition of the House of Bishops is adopted, .. . then, 
if we mistake not, all these unessential things will be referred 
to the special charge of the Anglo-Catholic party to nurse 
them and care for their future, while all other parties will 
agree with the Anglo-Catholics in rallying round the Historic 
Episcopate in its essential features as seen in all lands and in all 
times, taking form in the several Dioceses as the conditions 
and circumstances require.” Ibid, p. 58. 

We give thus much space to Dr. Briggs’ contribution, because 
it is by all odds the most significant upon this fourth proposal, and 
must be to Episcopalians the high-water mark of friendly senti- 
ment. Not another of the twenty participants in the sym- 
posium goes so far in willingness to accept the proposed condi- 
tions, “Iam free to say,” he writes, “that in order to the 
unity of the Church, and in order to the historical continuity 
that there is in the Diocesan Episcopate, honored through the 
centuries .of Christian history, I would accept the offer of 
Episcopal ordination, and I doubt not that many ministers 
would follow me in such a step. But we cannot accept the 
doctrine that the grace of Apostolic succession drops only 
from the bishop’s hands, or that the presbyters who take part 
in the ceremony of ordination are merely attendants, communi- 
cating nothing of the authority of the ministry from their share 
in the ceremony of ordination.” P. 57, 

Not, indeed, that Dr. Briggs is the first of Presbyterians to 
go so far. Dr, Charles W. Shields, of Princeton College, a few 
years ago wrote a letter, published in The New York Evangelist, 
in which he suggested as his view of the fourth term of the 
American bishops the following: The Historie Episcopate as 
neither enjoining nor forbidding any doctrine of Apostolical suc- 
cession. And this proposition he expressed his own entire will- 
ingness to receive, and set forth and defended at some length. 
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But the position of Dr. Briggs’ paper in this historic sympos- 
ium, the directness and fearlessness with which he expresses 
himself upon the whole subject, coupled with an evident enthu- 
siastic attachment to the Church Principle, gives to his diseus- 
sion the first place among contemporary utterances on Unity. 

The other writers, as is natural, for the most part either 
decline to enter upon any consideration of the fourth proposal 
as at all practicable, or demand that it be relinquished by 
Anglicans. The Lutheran writers, however, do not decline to 
consider it, though they demand fuller explanatior. Dr. Horn, 
of Charleston, 8. C., sums up thus what he has to say of it: 
“If it proposes Episcopacy as a convenient method of govern- 
_ ment, it is worthy of consideration ; if it asserts it as a neces- 
sity because of Divine institution, then the Bishops must make 
good their claim out of Holy Scripture against the conviction 
of the vast majority of their fellow-Protestants, and the equal 
but inconsistent claim of Rome.” Prof. Mann, of Philadel- 
phia, is willing to accept Episcopacy as of expediency, but not 
of Divine right; ‘‘ giving it the preference before all other 
forms of Church government,”—not “as a conditio sine qua 
non for the existence of the true Church.” Professor Wolf, of 
Gettysburg, says, after stating at length the historic claims of 
Episcopacy, its perpetuation in some of the Lutheran Churches, 
and its advantages,— “ But if it must be accepted as ‘ essential 
to the restoration of unity among the divided branches of 
Christianity,’ then I would humbly but firmly say it were far 
better to have these divisions continue, sad and reproachful as 
they seem, than to accord a Divine right to that which, so far 
as God enables us to see, is lacking the proper credentials for 
such a claim.” 

And what have the Episcopal contributors to say in reply? 
Some with mildly veiled expressions, others with blunt direct- 
ness a reiteration of the indispensableness of the jure divine 
theory of the Episcopate. If we misconstrue their statements, 
it is not because we have taken no pains to try to understand 
them, but because of hopeless obtuseness. Of course there is 
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among the writers no Bishop Potter, of New York, or Bishop 
Huntington, of Syracuse ; Bishop Vincent, of Southern Ohio, is 
left standing: very much in the cold with his (apparently lone) 
palm branch; there is, seemingly, no one to stand up frankly 
and way, “ I for myself believe the Episcopate apostolically 
instituted, but. that belief is after all an adiaphoron, and if 
you loyally accept the Episcopate you may do so on whatever 
theory you wish.” No, not one. We cannot but regret it. 
For there are men who, yielding to none as loyal Episcopal 
Churchmen, do take that position; and at this time it would 
have been peculiarly refreshing and encouraging to hear 
them. 

None the less the present writer will say that (he is speaking 
only for himself) he as a Presbyterian Churchman is willing 
to stand in that small minority with Dr. Briggs, as he was 
four years ago willing to stand with Dr. Shields. One cannot 
bat feel gratified that there should be in the Presbyterian 
Church two such men, eminent in position, and surpassed in 
learning by. none, masters of the Puritan and Westminster 
history, who have the courage and the devotion to truth and 
Church and Christ to speak out as they have done. 

At the same time we cannot but feel that the chief need of the 
hour is not to plan terms of reunion, but fo recover the Church 
Idea. And, shocking as it may seem to our Episcopal breth- 
ren, to them also we commend the deeper study of that clause 
in the Apostles’ Creed, “the Holy Catholic Church.” Their 
strength lies in apprehending the Church as an organization ; 
which, indeed, it is; they for the most part fail to see in the 
Church an organism, which is the deeper truth of the two. 
That continuous Life of the Mystical Body of our Lord is but 
very poorly represented by the outward continuity of a valid 
and regular Ministry, necessary as such an institution is. 

Two years ago the Rev. Charles C. Starbuck took up Dr. 
Morgan Dix’s famous “reticulate” argument for an un- 
broken Apostolic Succession. We regret that lack of space 
forbids our quoting from it freely ; but this sentence certainly 
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is to the point : “Surely there can be no argument for the con- 
tinuity of a channel meant to convey waters, either natural or ~ 
spiritual, comparable to the patent fact that these waters flow 
through it.” It is worth the while of our Episcopal brethren to 
reflect upon that. Some of them do reflect upon it. Bishop Hunt- 
ington conceded the fact in that wise and large-hearted address 
of his before the Presbyterian Social Union of New York City, 
the 12th of January: “ You are as energetic as we are in 
spreading the Faith.... We see among you such beauty of 
holiness, such insight into the things of the Spirit, such fair 
and radiant reflections of the mind of Christ, lives so brave with 
the valor of Paul and so sweet with the loveliness of Jobn.” 
And again, he speaks of “a past from which God has evidently 
not withheld His gracious benediction,” to wit, the past of 
the Presbyterians he is addressing. In other words, the fruits 
of the Spirit do abound under non-Episcopal ministrations. 
What then of the famous sentence of Cyprian,—“ Part a ray 
of the sun from its orb, and its unity forbids this division of 
light; break a branch from the tree, once broken it can bud no 
more; cut the stream from its fountain, the remnant will be 
dried up?” Or of this, “He who leaves the Church of 
Christ attains not Christ’s rewards!” Seven years ago Mon- 
signor Capel turned these and like words against Episco- 
palians ; and the best reply that Anglicans could make to the 
Roman Catholic attack was, that evidently the branch did bud, 
and the stream was not dried up. It is a valid reply, although, 
as we understand it, thie Anglican Episcopate is, in the Cypri- 
anic sense, in schism. However that may be, if “he who 
leaves the Church attains not Christ’s rewards,” then it must be 
that Anglicans are still in the Church to-day. And as with 
us non-Episcopalians the branch is still budding, the stream 
not dried up, the rewards of Christ sfill attained: it must be 
that we are still in the Church, vifally, whether technically or 
not. By which token let us learn anew that the continuity 
of the Church is not in her ministry alone, Episcopal or Pres- 
byterial; even if there be irregularities or breaks in that out- 
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ward chain, irregularities or breaks arising from no impiety or 
contempt of Divine order on the part of Christ’s people, the 
Head of the Church will not suffer her to be overcome, but will 
supply her wants out of His own fullness. : 

This is not to say that there may not be great interests, 
spiritual interests, which now suffer, and which may be ad- 
vanced by a restored unity; and that, at this present time, the 
general reinstitution of the Historic Episcopate may be one 
important means to the restoration of unity. And if that were 
so, would it need the mechanical props of jure divino theories 
to commend it to the Christian conscience? Let Episcopali- 
ans, if they are prepared, show non-Episcopalians the historic 
claims which may be made good in the court of historical criti- 
cism ; let them show how their proposal would restore unity, 
not only with themselves, but in Christendom at large; let 
them show how the office they magnify would still more build 
up the Kingdom of Christ, purify and strengthen the social 
order and. minister to the needs of humanity. This is the only 
sort of Divine Right to which it is worth their while to 
appeal; if they can show it, it will be Divine enough for 
all intents and purposes, and it will not fail to command 
attention. 

Whether in my: favorable opinion of an Episcopate stripped 
of untenable pretensions many will concur with me, or few, 
of this I am assured: that no disciple of the late Dr. Nevin 
ean fail to see at this hour the need of such words as he was 
wont to reiterate until they were burned into his readers’ and 
hearers’ minds; the message of a Holy Uatholic Church, the 
Body of the Glorified Christ. What that Church is; what 
the principle of her life is; what her relation is to the 
Faith, and to the souls who find in her a home; what is her 
mission to humanity—these are the questions our Protestant 
Christianity needs now to ponder as never before, and there is, 
as we have said, little use to plan terms of reunion till we know 
why we have a Church, and what is the reason of her being. 


Westfield, N. Y. 





II. 


THE MUSIC OF THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE 
RELIGION OF ISRAEL, 


BY REV. J. B, RUST, A.M. 


Let us be thoroughly penetrated with the thought that art is also to itself a 
kind of religion. God manifests Himself to us by the idea of the true, by the 
idea of the good, by the idea of the beautiful. Each one of them leads to 


God, because it comes from Him. 
—Covusin. 


Das instinctmassige Geftih] von der Einheit des Wahren und des Guten ist 
der Sinn fiir das Schdne, dessen Offenbarung die Werke der schénen Kiinste 
sind. Er hat seine Wurzel im religidsen Gefithl und Trieb. 
, — Bunsen. 

As from the power of sacred lays 

The spheres began to move, 
And sung the great Creator’s praise 

To all the hlessed above ; 
So, when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall live, the living die, 
And Music shall untune the sky. 

—Drrpex. 

Who laid the corner-stone thereof, when the morning stars sang together 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy ? 

—Jos. 


THe sum of human knowledge has grown into such vast 
proportions that any single mind can neither master nor retain 
it all, Especially during the last three hundred years the free 
spirit of research and the love of invention have not only made 
incaleulably important strides in tearing aside the veil of 
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mystery which ignorance creates,* but new sciences have been 
born, the acquirements of former times have been more fully 
developed, and, under the inspiration of the inductive principle, 
the acquisitions of men in every channel of inquiry, economics 
and sociology, art and science, philosophy and religion, have 
been divided into departments, systematized and arranged. 

The varied achievements’ of the present are in reality the 
ripened fruit of the prst. Every nation of the old world has 
contributed its share of wisdom and experience toward the cre- 
ation of our modern life.t It is common with many to regard 
all knowledge as cumulative in character, as being for the nrost 
part a great mountain of precepts, speculations, superstitions, 
faiths and facts. But knowledge is as much organic as it is 
cumulative in its nature, and there dwells in human activity 
an ordering, conquering spirit, the spirit of the good, the true 
and the beautiful, which makes for harmony and unity by 
weaving the individual as a necessary thread into the web of 
the whole, just as the mysterious agent of life day by day and 
year after year assimilates the particles of matter in the pbysi- 
cal world and perpetuates, in visible form, the ideals of the 
Divine Mind. The judgment of a youth is less reliable and 
more prone to err than that of a man. Certainty of judgment 
depends upon character. But character is developed by history 
and experience, In like manner mankind as a whole are trained 


* «Tn like manner, if the progress of discovery is as rapid during the next 
four hundred years as it has been during the last period of the same extent, 
men will be able to do many things which would now appear to be super- 
natural,’’—Argyll, ‘The Reign of Law,’’ p. 8. 

+ ‘* How do we recognize, it may be asked, in a picture of mere confusion 
and mysticism of thought, of servility and dogmatism of character, the pow- 
ers and acquirements to which we owe so many of the most important inven- 
tions which we now enjoy? Parchment and paper, printing and engraving, 
improved glass and steel, gunpowder, clocks, telescopes, the mariner’s com- 
pass, the reformed calendar, the decimal notation, algebra, trigonometry, 
chemistry, counterpoint, af invention equivalent to a new creation of music ; 
—these are all possessions which we inherit from that which has been so dis- 
paragingly termed the Stationary Period.’”’—Whewell, “Inductive Sciences,’’ vol. 
I, p. 241. * 
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by the gathering years. In earlier ages when traditions were 
few and experience was limited, much that is now clear to the 
reason and the heart could not be understood. Fancy took the 
place of logic, ignorance found satiety in limited acquirement 
and fable usurped the throne of law. It is well that it was so 
for a time, since thereby the poetic instinct of human nature 
learned to act and thus prepared a legacy of inestimable value 
for future generations. Life would not be worth living if it 
lacked the love for the ideal, if the cosmos were reduced to a 
cold and fateful mechanism of material agencies absolutely and 
forever divorced from the ennobling and sanctifying influences 
of poetry, art and religion. Thus in the bolder light of the 
present it has become possible to trace the growth of the 
human intellect and the culture of the soul, in a descending 
ratio, to the earliest dawn of history, when art was born in the 
heart of the race by the appeal of Nature’s poem and the un- 
quenchable aspirations of the religious instinct. The superior 
arts, as far as mankind is concerned, take their beginning there. 
They came forth from a fountain of child-like simplicity and 
untutored skill, which foretold all future increase by the inten- 
sity of first conceptions. Thus also, if not proved to an axio- 
matic certainty, the great law of theistic evolution is at least 
illustrated. 

It is impossible to tell how far back into antiquity the 
history of music extends. Traces of it are to be found in 
Egyptian tumuli. The mythology and traditions of India also 
bear witpess to the early practice of the art in that country. 
In the Bible fragmentary mention is made of the rise and 
cultivation of music among the Hebrews. The Greeks ob- 
tained their knowledge of the art largely from Egypt, and 
after giving it further development, transferred their achieve- 
ments, through association and conquest, to the Romans. In 
the early years of the Roman ascendency only freedmen and 
slaves were permitted to devote themselves to music, but in 
succeeding centuries it obtained a wider recognition under the 
Caesars. At the fall of the empire the scattered congregations 
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of early Christians and the Church fathers rescued the art 
from total loss at the hands of the Northern barbarians. The 
following division of European music into periods is given by 
Kieswetter.* A 

1) Epoch of Hucbald, tenth century. 2) Epoch of Guido. 
The eleventh century. Improvement of notation by lines, but 
with retention of the Gregorian letters. 8) The nameless 
epoch. The twelfth century. Notes. Invention of a kind of 
figurate and mensural music. 4) Epoch of Franko. Thir- 
teenth century. Improvement of the inventions of the fore- 
going centary, as to notation, mensural theory and counter- 
point, called discantus. 5) Epoch of Marchettns and de 
Muris (1300-1380). Some rules of harmony. Farther 
improvement in mensuration and discantus. 6) Epoch of 
Dufay (1380-1450). Older or early Netherland school. Pro- 
gress in counterpoint. 7) Epoch of Ockenheim (1450-1780). 
Second Netherland school. Artificial counterpoint. 8) Epoch 
of Josquin (1480-1520). Netherlands begin to assert an 
influence throughout Europe. In Germany and France coun- 
terpointists appear. Exceptional Italian teachers of har- 
mony. Invention of movable types by Ottavio Petrucci da 
Fossombrone. 9) Epoch of Willaert (1520-1560). The 
Netherland school dominant in Europe. Beginnings of an 
emancipation among the Italians and the Dutch. Dawn of 
the Venetian school. Introduction of Madrigal and Villan- 
elle.. 10) Epoch of Palestrina (1560-1600). Italians rise to 
distinction and the Dutch disappear. Venetian school. Ro- 
man school. Splendor of church music. 11) Epoch of Mon- 
teverde (1600-1640). Dawn of the dramatic style. Birth 
of the opera. Beginning of thorough-bass. The monody. 
Church concert. Venetian school. Madrigal in bloom. 12) 
Epoch of Carissimi (1640-1680). Improvement of recitative 
and dramatic melody. Cantate. Church music adopts the 
stilo concertato. Middle Venetian school. Improvement of 
stringed instruments and their use in Church music. 13) 


* Paul, Handlexicon der Tonkunst, p, 167, 
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Epoch of Scarlatti (1680-1725). Recitative and dramatic 
melody at their height. New Venetian school. Improvement 
of instrumental music. French grand opera. Art song. 
14) Epoch of Leo and Durante. Bach and Handel, leaders of 
Protestant church music (1725-1760). Neapolitan School. 
Transformation of the aria. Opera Buffa. Diversification of 
instrumental music by the introduction of wind instruments in 
the opera. Virtuosos. Marked progress in the theory of 
music. System in harmony. Reign of the sacred cantate 
and the oratorio in Germany. Decay of church music in 
Italy and growth of the opera in its stead. 15) Epoch 
of Gluck (1760-1780). Opera seria. Finales and ensemble 
pieces in Opera Buffa. Rise of the French comic opera 
followed by the German. 16) Epoch of Hayden and Mozart 
(1780-1800). School of Vienna. Quartette and great sym- 
phony. German national opera. 17) Epoch of Beethoven 
and Rossini (1800-1830). Highest development of instrumental 
music and virtuosity. Chopin. The German hymn, Schubert. 
The German romantic opera. 18) Epoch of Weber, Spohr and 
Rossini (1880-1840). 19) Epoch of Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn 
and Schumann (1840-1850). Wagner. Liszt. 

When the question is asked why the development of the art 
of music progressed so slowly, a twofold answer presents itself, 
and at the same time meets a similar difficulty suggested by the 
tardy growth of the other arts of morality and religion. Sin, 
on the one hand, pollutes the purposes of the ideal, and prosti- 
tutes the beautiful and the good to ignoble ends. Ignorance, 
superstition and a narrow reverence for ancestral traditions, on 
the other hand, hem and choke the genius of investigation, in- 
vention and progress. Delitzsch teaches* that music and po- 
etry were conceived and born in sin ; that they are growths in 
the field of worldliness. He reasons thus because the Thora 
ascribes the origination and cultivation of the arts in primitive 
times to the immediate descendants of Quain. Can it be possi- 


* Delitzsch, Herzog Real Enc'y, Art. Psalms. See also his Commentary on 
Genesis, p, 159. 
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ble that Quainitish genius and irreligion are more favorable than 
faith to the nurture of art and the study of the beautiful? 
Long before the advent of man, the whole creation, though un- 
seen by mortal eye, spoke the same language of wisdom, ma- 
jesty and beauty, and breathed the same silence in immensity 
that for ages have been the inspiration of the poet and the la- 
boratory of the scientist. And the birds of heaven warbled 
their notes of praise unheard by human ear for untold periods 
of time before Lamech chanted his battle hymn. It would be 
in perfect keeping with this reasoning to say that the science of 
geometry was a growth in the field of worldliness because it was 
conceived and born in sin through the agency of the mathemati- 
cal genius of the heathen Euciid. Yet we know that for eons 
before the studies of Euclid were dreamed of, the hyperbola, 
the parabola and the ellipse, as the orbits of comets, suns and 
planets, had been written against the very heavens by the finger 
of the Almighty. Jesus said to the Pharisees: ‘ Behold, the 
kingdom of God is within you.”* All the moral teachings of 
the Saviour, His parables, His life on earth, His death, resurrec- 
tion and ascension, illustrate and realize that profound and pre- 
cious truth. It is plain to be seen that the human heart is the 
seat of sin, however it may have become so, and needs purifica- 
tion in order that it can mirror the perfections of Deity aad 
enjoy the glories of the spiritual world.t+ 

Thus the purposes of the ideal are bent from their normal 
course by contact with that corrupting channel, the unregener- 
ated heart of man. Even the idea of God yields to the leprous 
touch of sin and becomes, if not the source, at least the sec- 
ondary cause of every species of polytheism and idolatry. But 
can it be said that the idea of God is a growth in the field of 

* Luke 17: 21. 

+ ‘‘ Our Lord is said to have delivered us from death, and this clearly cannot 
mean physical death, since to this all men are still subject, but rather spiritual 
death ; and the death which is spoken of as the penalty of sin must therefore 
also be spiritual. In this sense death can be no other than the final removal 
from us of God’s presence, the completion of the alienation from the Divine life 
which sin began.” —Luz Mundi, p, 248, 
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worldliness because the religious instinct, darkened by sin, led 
to the immoral worship of the Assyrians,* the self-immolation 
of the Hindoo Brahmans and the human sacrifices of the Az- 
tees? As the heart is cleansed from sin both in individuals 
and nations by higher conceptions of God and duty, by the en- 
trance of the kingdom of heaven centred in the Person and 
Church of Christ, the boundless realm of the ideal in all its 
forms and phases subordinate only to the “ one thing needful,”’ 
under the guiding hand of the Holy Spirit, obtains the right- 
ful recognition and exercise of its purposes. And thus art, phil- 
osophy and science serve their divinely appointed mission as the 
handmaids of religion. Hence what we call poetic creation, art 
achievement and scientific discovery, evolution in short, as re- 
lated to the life and soul of man, is after all at bottom a self- 
revelation of eternal thoughts, attributes and essences. f 

In the study of the music of the ancient Hebrews, we must 
always keep the following facts in mind. 

I. The present high development of the art began only two 
hundred years ago and cannot be of any service in the elucida- 
tion of this subject, except by contrast with the most meagre 
historic sources. 

IL. The real character of Hebrew music is unknown. Not 
even a well authenticated fragment of early Jewish melody has 
come down to modern times.{ This makes the difficulty of 

* «< 8till we are perh aps not to conclude from this comparative purity, that the 
Assyrian religion was really exempt from that worst feature of idolatrous sys- 
tems—a licensed religious sensualism. According to Herodotus, the Babylonian 
worship of Beltis was disgraced by s practice which even he, heathen as he was, 
regarded as most shameful.”—Rawlinson, Seven Great Monarchies, vol. 1, p. 367. 

t+ Beethoven was the greatest tone-master the world thus far has seen. The 
story goes that he never began a composition without preparatory prayer. 
‘* Nothing can be more sublime,”’ he writes in one of his letters, ‘‘ than to draw 
nearer to the Godhead than other men, and to diffuse here on earth these 
God-like rays among men.”’ ; 

{To what degree the hymns which at the present day are used in the Jewish 
Synagogues, trench upon the old temple music, it is impossible to say. The 
destruction of the second temple by Titus and the dispersion of the Israelites 
with the disestablishment of the Jewish state, annihilated the national and in- 
dependent character of Hebrew music. —Naumann, Musik-Geschichte, vol. 1. p. 75. 
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arriving at any satisfactory conclusions on the subject almost 
insurmountable.* The absence of positive knowledge touch- 
ing the character of the tonal system which grew up among the 
ancient Jews, certainly is a fact to be regretted, However, 
this loss does not, to any marked degree, affect the inquiry 
into the relation which the music of the Old Testament sus- 
tained to the religion of the Hebrews. Their history, as 
preserved in the sacred books of that nation, offers such a 
wealth of material relating to the subject, though fragmentary 
and insufficient in many respects, that one is not only able to 
follow the development of musical conception among the chosen 
people, but can also trace its natural and intimate association 
with religious faith and thought as expressed in all the worship 
of Israel. 

Some writers on the religion of the Hebrews claim to find 
indications of an early form of polytheism in the potential 
plural: O*N9N.¢ But whatever changes may have occurred 
from time to time in the political, social and religious condition 
of the Jews through the influences and conquests of the heathen 
nations around them, their whole history shows that midst 
prosperity and misfortune, joy and sorrow, righteousness and 
sin, freedom and bondage,{ especially after the time of 
Moses,§ one great thought dwelt uppermost in their minds 


* «Was wir Takt nennen, existirt in der alten Musik ueberhaupt nicht, 
somit kann da auch von Takt-Veraenderungen nicht die Rede sein, wohl aber 
vom Wechsel des Rhythmus. Aehnlich ists mit den Veraenderungen der 
Tonarten ; denn dass die Hebraeer mehrere Tonarten gehabt, ist eine unbegru- 
endte Voraussetzung: wobl aber konnte in der Wahl der aufeinander folgen- 
den Toene (uéAo¢) eine Aenderung eintreten.’”"—Sommer, Erklaerung des Sela. 
p. 18, 

+ “Abraham for instance says ‘the gods caused him to wander from his 
father’s house ;’ and at Bethel ‘the gods appeared to Jacob.’ The Hebrew 
God is usually supposed to be attended by a court resembling the divan of an 
eastern monarch, and like Jove in the midst of the divine conclave of the Iliad, 
to be surrounded by a congregation of saints and mighty ones, ‘ with all the 
host of heaven at his right hand and at his left.’’"—Mackay, Progress of the 
Intellect, vol. I. p, 119. 

t Ps. 187. 3 Ex. 84: 1-8. 
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and hearts. Indeed, the Theocracy antedates the reign of the 
Judges and the Kings. Neither the exclusive nationalism of 
the Jews, the superstitious recognition they paid the heathen 
deities,* nor the temporary abandonment of their ancestral 
rites, affects to any degree whatsoever the overwhelming 
importance of their age-long monotheistic faith.t Though 
sometimes won away from it by the seductive rites of pagan- 
ism, they never wholly exchanged the promises and covenant 
mercies of Abraham for the vicious, superstitious and degrad- 
ing mummeries of idolatry. The difference between heather- 
ism and the spiritual religion of the Old Testament, in their 
influence upon the arts, is incalculable. The savage possesses 
a conception of melody which is limited and vague.§ His 
music consists in the infiuite and meaningless repetition of a 
single movement. The Mongolian races, in this respect, occupy 
a stage not far removed from savagery. In the worship of 
Jahveh the use of images was prohibited, and the holiest and 
deepest emotions of the soul were called into play. The cause 
of the exceptional musical attainments of the Israelites, 
unequaled by uny ancient people, unquestionably lies in the 
Jahveh worship. “Among the Hebrews, music, for the first 
time in its history, was the medium of a personal relation 
between man and God.” In Israel the growth of music kept 
pace with the deepening of faith. As religion declined, music 
became secularized. Thus religion, the true idea of God and 
His redemptive will, the right conception of man’s relation to 


* Ex. 18: 10-12. Ps. 96: 1. t Ex. 82: 8. 

t “ Woher kam nun Religion diesen Voelkern? Hat jeder Elende sich 
seinen Gottesdienst etwa wie eine natuerliche Theologie erfunden? Diese 
Muehseligen erfinden nichts; sie folgen in Allem der Tradition ihrer Vaeter. 
Auch gab ihnen von aussen zu diesen Erfindungen nichts Anlass; denn wenn 
sie Pfeil und Bogen, Angel und Kleid den Thieren oder der Natur ablernten, 
welchem Thier, welchem Naturgegenstande sahen sie Religion ab? Tradition 
ist also auch hier die fortpflanzende Mutter, wie ihrer Sprache and wenigen 
Kulter, so auch ihrer Religion und heiligen Gebraeuche.’’— Herder, Philosophie 
der Gesch'te der Mensch't, B’k 9, p. 138. 

@ Vernon, Msthetics, p. 303. 


12 
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the Creator and the surrounding world, open the way for the 
normal activity of musical genius. Instead of being sanctified 
by religion, because of its ideal character, rausic serves as an aid 
to religion and acts as a necessary medium of religious expres- 
sion.* . 

According to the Scriptures, the life of man on earth was 
marred at its very fountain by willful separation from God and 
the shedding of innocent blood. “The story of the fall reveals 
to us how sin came into the world, and death by sin,” und how 
the awful gloom of guilt and the trail of the serpent were laid 
upon the thoughts and actions of men. We are told that 
Jubal, the son of Adah, was the father of all such as handle 
the harp and organ.t But this statement leaves the condition 
of the “arts in the archaic period of Hebrew history to idle 
conjecture. Only one fragment of song has come down from 
. that distant day as a witness to the early bondage of art under 
the angry love of war. The barbarous, bloodthirsty and 
revengeful spirit of that age here finds utterance and gives to us 
a hasty, keen and startling glimpse into the wickedness of the 
times.t The bymn ascribed to Lamech, but whose author is 
unknown, shows how hopelessly the purposes of harmony were 
defiled by sin. 

‘ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; 
Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speach ; 
For I have slain a man for wounding me, 
And a young man for bruising me ; 
If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 
Truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.3 

This is an antediluvian hymn. Centuries of silence follow 
its first appearance. The period of the patriarchs passes by. 
Nothing more that savors of song is preserved in the sacred 
books, excepting the promise to Rebekah,|| the blessing of 


* «Music was designed, on the one hand, to prepare the mind for the 
apprehension of the Divine voice (com. 2 Kings 8: 15); on the other, to bes 
vehicle for the utterance of the prophetic inspiration.” —Ochler, O. T. Theol. p. 
866. ‘ + Gen. 4: 21. 

|| Gen. 26: 28. 
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Jacob,* the answer of Isaac to Esau, and the great prophecy 
of Jacob to his sons { until the time of Moses, And yet we have 
reason to hold that music continued to be evltivated among the 
progenitors of the Jews, because those years whose remaining 
traditions are so barren of recorded results in art, were not 
fruitless in religious growth, Though captive in Egypt, held 
in subjection under the iron heel of oppression and contam- 
inated by the idolatry of their masters,§ the Hebrews moved 
onward in the lesson of faith, however slight the advance may 
have been.|| They must have stood upon higher ground in 
matters of religion, else they could not have lent a reverential 
ear to the holy benedictions of Moses and Aaron, which those 
great leaders, after Oriental fashion, may have chanted in the 
presence of the assembled hosts, Nor could they have received 
with any show of obedience whatsoever, the tables of the law 
prepared for them on a lonely mountain in the wilderness. 

The royal song that characterizes this stage of their religious 
growth, a song dating from the first year of the Exodus, writ- 
ten by Moses and taught by his sister, the prophetess, to the 
women of Israel, is Miriam’s Hymn of Triumph. Humbled 
by oppression and united by affliction, Israel for the time had 
lost the savage venom of revengeful war, and in the outstart 
reveled in the enjoyment of national deliverance under the 
guidance of the God of Abraham. Thus in the hour of blood- 
less victory they shouted : 


Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously , 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.{ 


To this period in the journey through the desert, the “ Song 
of the Well” belongs. It is a fragment of a hymn of thanks- 
giving, commemorative of material blessing. 


*Gen, 27: 27-29. t Gen, 27: 39, 40, } Gen. 49: 2-27. 

@ Whilst they carried the worship of Osiris, coupled with the heathen dance 
(Ex. 82: 19), into the desert, many arts unknown in patriarchal times ap- 
peared among the Israelites after the Exodus. Vide Geikie, Hours with 
Bible, vol, 2, p, 67. ‘ ; 
| Ex, 8: 18-18. q Ex. 16: 21, 
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Spring up, O well; sing ye unto it; 
The well which the princes digged, 
Which the nobles of the people delved, 
With the sceptre, and with their staves.* 

This was followed, after the arrival at Mt. Pisgah, by the 
Hymn of Scorn, which grew out of the refusal of Sihon, king 
of the Amorites, to permit the Israelites to pass through his 
dominions. It shows the revival among the Hebrews of a war- 
like spirit on a larger scale, national in conception, not justi- 
fiable perhaps, but exhibiting the redeeming tendency to defend 
the Jahveh worship against the arrogance of the devotees of 
Chemosh, the tutelar deity of the Moabites. 

Come ye to Heshbon, 

Let the city of Sihon be built and established : 
For a fire is gone out of Heshbon, 

A flame from the city of Sihon : 

Tt hath doomed Ar of Moab, 

The Lords of the high places of Arnon, 
Woe to thee, Moab ! 

Thot art undone, O people of Chemosh : 
He hath given his sons as fugitives, 

And his daughters into captivity, 

Unto Sihon, king of the Amorites, 

We have shot at them ; Heshbon is 
Perished even unto Dibon, 

And we have laid waste even unto Nophah. 
Which reacheth unto Medeba.+ 

In the time of the Judges a number of songs were written 
and sung which illustrate and prove the gradual development of 
the divinely appointed mission of the Hebrews in its effect 
upon the art of music. The most important among them are 
Balaam’s Hymns of Blessing { in praise of the people of Israel, 
as a chosen nation to whom was given the promise of a “ star 
out of Jacob,” and “a scepter in Israel.” § 

From the top of the rocks I see him, 
And from the hills I behold him : 


* Numbers 21: 17, 18. + Numb. 21: 27-31. 
t Numb, 28: 7-11; 28: 18-26; 24: 6-10, 
@ Numb, 24: 17 (com, 2 Sam, 8), 
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Lo, it is a people that dwell alone, 

And sha!) not be reckoned among the nations, 
Who can count the dust of Jacob, 

Or number ths fourth part of Israel ? 

Let me die the death of the righteous, 

And let my last end be like his, * 


The Hymn of the Rock,t perhaps erroneously ascribed to 
Moses, was a product of this era. Idolatry had reappeared 
among the Hebrews, and for eight years they were the sub- 
jects of Cushan rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia. This hyma 
reflects the humiliation and repentance born of that bondage. 


See now that I, even I, am he, 

And there is no god with me: 

I kill, and I make alive; 

I have wounded and I heal : 

And there is none that can deliver out of my hand. 

* ® * * * aa * am * 
Rejoice, O ye nations, with his people : 

For he will avenge the blood of his servants, — 

And will render vengeance to his adversaries, 

And will make expiatien for his land, fer his people. 


Soon after their liberation from the hand of Cushan-risha- 
thaim, the Hebrews were again defeated in a conflict waged 
against them by Eglon, king of Moab, and they paid him trib- 
ute for eighteen years. This series of wars, so disastrous in is- 
sue to the Chosen People, had an ill effect upon their religious 
customs and national life. Defeat in battle was the fruit of 
moral decay,|| and each recurring subjugation scattered still 
wider the seeds of dismemberment. But the old traditions and 
the gracious promises connected with the Jahveh worship were 
not forgotten. The gift of prophecy was on the ascendancy 
in Israel. Again and again it came to the rescue. Redeemed 
from the tyranny of Moab, after a peace of eighty years a still 
more trying oppression was forced upon Israel through the con- 
quests of the Canaanites. In that bondage the Hebrews suf- 

*Numb. 23: 9-11. ¢ Deut, 32: 1-48. 
t Judges 2: 18, 14, g Judges 8: 8. | Judges 4: 1. 
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fered untold humiliation and cried to Heaven for aid. Deb- 
orah, the prophetess, became the agent of their deliverance. 
At her behest the different tribes, whom misfortune had demor- 
alized and estranged, were organized into an army under the 
command of Barak, who led them to victory on the banks of 
Kishon. In celebration of that event, on the day of its con- 
summation, and accompanied by the shouts of the multitude, 
Deborah sang her Hymn of Triumph. 


For that the leaders took the lead in Israel, 

For that the people offered themselves willingly, 
Bless ye the Lord. 

Hear, O ye Kings; give ear, 0 ye princes ; 

I, even I, will sing unto the Lord; 

I will sing praises to the Lord, the God of Israel, 
Jahveh! When thou wentest forth from Seir, 

When thou marehedst hither from the land of Edom, 
The earth trembled and the heavens streaméd down ; 
The clouds poared forth waters ; 

The mountains melted before Jahveh— 

Sinai flowed down before the face of Jahveh, 

Before the God of Israel |* 


But the victory and the restoration under Barak and Debo- 
rah were not final. The oscillation between obedience. to 
Jahveh and the worship of false gods, between peace and war, 
freedom and bondage, still continued. After a time the Midi- 
anites by robbery reduced the Hebrews to poverty and drove 
them from their homes into the caves and fastnesses of the 
mountains. From this sore distress they were reclaimed by the 
valiant and matchless Gideon, the foremost Judge in all the 
line, chosen, for his faith, from the poorest family in Manasseh. 
After a peace of forty years’ duration under his rule, at the 
close of Gideon’s career the Israelites again became estranged 
through the influence of Abimelech. Tola ben Puah delivered 
them from the snare, Then followed the great defection to the 
worship of Baalim and Ashtaroth, the gods of Syria, of Zidon 
and Moab, of Ammon and Philistisa. Oppression ensued. 


* Judges 5. 
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Repentance, so often repeated, came again. Jephthah appeared 
and led the Hebrews over the bodies of the slain to renewed in- 
dependence. The reigns of Ibzan and Abdon passed away. 
They were succeeded by the fierce Philistine oppression of forty 
years’ duration. 

In the midst of that tyranny, almost equal in intensity to the 
Egyptian, Samson arose in Israel, and by his simple sturdy 
fajth revived in a measure the few remaining hopes of the Jew- 
ish people, For more than three hundred years, with slight 
intermissions, war had been the constant employment of the 
Hebrews. Again and again their cities were sacked and their 
homes despoiled. Idolatry became the growing menace of their 
ancestral faith. The battles in which they engaged “seem of 
very small importance to us now, those perpetual contests with 
the Canaanites, and the Midianites, and the Ammonites, and 
the Philistines, with which the Books of Joshua, and Judges, 
and Samuel are almost filled. We may half wonder that God 
should have interfered in such quarrels, or have changed the 
course of nature, in order to give one of those nations of Pal- 
estine the victory over another. But in those contests, on the 
fate of one of these nations, the happiness of the human race 
depended. The Israelites fought, not for themselves only, but 
for us."* And yet whatever significance for future times those 
bloody conflicts may have had, they were accompanied by a se- 
rious and wide-spread loss to the generations who were engaged 
in theron, . Throughout that long period of religious fluctuation 
and moral decay, from the days of Barak and Deborah to the 
hour which heralded the reformation under Samuel, Israel’s 
muse of poetry and song, chosen to perpetuate and magnify the 
Jahveh worship, subsided into almost total silence. 

With the public career of Samuel, who had been reared by 
the timid but pious Eli, a new era began in Israel. The twelve 
tribes were re-united, the national spirit was revived and 
strengthened, patriotic obedience to social and political law, 
sanctioned and enforced by centralized authority, became the 


* Arnold's Sermons, vol. V. pp. 353-7. Quoted by Geikie, 
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ripened demand of the hour. ‘Thus the ancestral faith of the 
Hebrews, leaping into fresh life upon the soil of this vita! po- 
litical reformation, gave an impulse to the cultivation of sacred 
literature and song unequaled since the days of Moses. But 
scarcely anything remains to illustrate the wholesome and rev- 
erent achievments of that period in Hebrew hymnology, for the 
writings of the prophet Samuel, of the seers associated with 
him, and the productions of the “schools of the prophets” 
which were instituted by him for training in the skillful use of 
the psaltery, tabret, pipe and harp, failed to reach the eyes of 
later generations. And yet one song was rescued from the lit- 
erature of that time, by the writer of the Books of Samuel. It 
is known as Hannah’s Hymn of Thanksgiving. As it is one of 
the earliest productions of the closing years of the Judges, it 
gathers into a beautiful cluster the holiest sentiments and yearn- 
ings of many in Israel who rejoiced that at last the dawn of a 
better day had come. 

My heart exulteth in the Lord ! 

My horn is exalted in the Lord ! 

My mouth is enlarged over my enemies : 

For I rejoice in thy salvation, 

No one is holy as the Lord. 


Yor there is no God beside Thee ! 
Neither is there any rock like our God,* 


From the renaissance of Hebrew poetry in the time of Sam- 
uel, the Golden Period of Jewish song, the reign.of King 
David, emerges. The son of a herdsman, born and reared upon 
the plains, inspired with the breath of the Almighty under the 
silent gaze of the stars, and placed in the royal line by the 
anointing hand of Samuel, was destined to create and witness 


*1 Sam.2: 1-11, Some doubt has been expressed about the authorship of 
this song. The concluding words: 
And he shall give strength unto his king, 
And exalt the horn of his anointed, 
seem to point to a later writer, possibly David, as the author, since in Hanuah’'s 
time there was no king in Israel, 
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the climax of music as the handmaid of religion in its associa- 
tion with the Jahveh worship. “It was in the solitude of the 
hills that he trained himself to become the ‘sweet singer of 
Israel, and invented the instruments of music long attributed 
tohim. The solitude of the hills, the wide landscapes near 
Bethlehem, looking down to the Dead Sea on the East, and 
over it to the purple mountains of Moab ; a sea of heights rising 
far and near; the lonely*uplands reaching away to the South ; 
the rich plains of the Philistine lands at his feet, to the West 
and beyond them the deep blue of the Mediterranean, with its 
ships*passing over the great waters, made a fitting school at 
once for his poetry and his religious fervor.” The meditations 
and memories of these scenes wove themselves into many a 
psalm and helped to sanctify the achievements of his genius. 

There are three clearly-marked periods in David's life as a 
writer of sacred songs, in each of which he gave expression 
to the various emotions, sentiments and aspirations that were 
associated with his experiences. 

During the first, at court, he composed Psalms 4, 7, 11-13, 
17, 21, 35 and 64. 

During the second in exile, he wrote the Psalms 23, 27, 30, 
31, 40, 54, 57 and 68. The hymn recorded in 2 Sam. 1: 
19-27 was also composed at this time. 

Thy glory, O Israel, is slain upon thy high places! 
How are the mighty fallen! 

Tell it not in Gath, 
Publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon, 


Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 


During the third, as king, he prepared and had rendered by 
the great choirs, the Psalms 3, 18, 24, 32, 51, 60, 101. 

David not only re-established the custom of musical proces- 
sionals,* but a style of choral music was also invented by him, 


* Ps. 68, 26. 
The singers went before, the minstrels followed after, 
In the midst of the damsels playing with timbrels. 
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unknown. before among the Hebrews. Hitherto singing had 
been chiefly the employment of the women of Isracl. But 
now male voices were added and immense choirs organized, who 
sang to the accompaniment of skilled players on wind, stringed 
and brass instruments, the pipe, the harp and the trumpet. 
These were placed under the leadership and direction of the 
Shepherd-King himself, who thus through the channel of 
inspired unisonous and antiphonal song communicated divine 
prophecy and revelation to Israel’s thousands assembled in the 
Holy Places to worship the God of their salvation. The 
imagination fails to picture the impressiveness of those scenes 
when the singers, ranged by hundreds on tiers of elevated seats, 
beyond the altar and the throne, followed the waving sceptre 
of the king, who, clothed in his royal robes and wearing his 
crown of gold, served as the matchless master of the cere- 
monies. Sometimes in one grand chorus, sometimes in antiph- 
onal recitative,* they hymned the praises of Jehovah or 
heaped denunciation upon the heads of His enemies. Thus 
they sang : 


First choir: O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good ; 
Second choir: For his mercy endureth forever. 

The choirs in unison: Let Israel now say: 

The congregation: That his mercy endureth forever.t 


As compared with the history of the Hebrews preceding it, 
the reign of David, especially after Absalom’s rebellion, was 
transcendent in glory. He. not only laid the foundation for 
the splendor of Solomon’s rule and the building of the Temple, 
by consolidating the tribes. into a nation ; and secured adminis- 
trative improvements and religious organization to Israel by 
obtaining undisputed possession of its country through con- 
quest, in order that internal growth could continue and 
religion might thrive, but, nobler than all, he also brought 
into harmonious union the highest influences of law and 
prophecy and faith, which from the earliest times had been 


# Alt's Cultus, p. 891. + Ps. 118 
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working, like a leaven, for spiritual mastery in the Chosen 
People. With this marvelous religious development the growth of 
music kept pace. The deeper the fervor of faith and the pro- 
founder in spirituality the devotion to the Jahveh worship became, 
the purer were the conception, the appreciation and the use of 
music, As the heart dictated out of the fullness of faith and 
reverence, so did the ars divina interpret. 

“At this early period then,’”’ says Ewald,* ‘* David, as the 
poet of song, stands at a height which was never afterwards 
surpassed in Hebrew poetry. It is true that some of his songs 
which have come down to us as mere sketches, exhibit the 
thoughts but little worked out, and still retain about them 
something of the stiffness and heaviness of antiquity ; but most of 
them show, side by side with a vigorous fullness and creative truth 
(which is not wanting in the earlier songs, as Ex. xv. Judg. v.), an 
easy flexibility and softly-moving flow of style which dates its 
existence as a characteristic of Hebrew poetry from this point, 
Thus the loftiest power of thought is accompanied by the most 
exquisite form of expression, and the whole of the most ancient 
poetry or Lyric of the nation is perfected in David, especially 
as, even when a powerful king, he did not disdain to encourage 
at his court, up to his extreme old age, the composition and 
vocal execution of songs.” 

The golden era of Hebrew song was succeeded by the bril- 
liant reign of Solomon. The son reaped what the father had 
sown. The organization of the kingdom, the love of peace that 
grew out of the possession of national liberty as the result of 
the defensive wars successfully waged against surrounding 
enemies, and the intense commercial activity which was devel- 
oped by later friendly relations with heathen neighbors, formed 
the groundwork of this splendid age. Solomon inherited the 
genius of his father, and his wisdom was described as being 
greater than that of all the Orient—Egypt and Babylon.t At 
his court, kings and princes and embassies from foreign lands 
vied with one another to do him homage. Hiram, king of 


* Ewald, History of Israel, vol, 8, p. 60. +1 Kings’ 4: 30. 
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Tyre, became his friend, and the designs of Egypt against the 
Hebrews were silenced by marriage with the daughter of the 
Pharaoh. The vast sums of money collected by David for the 
building of the Temple, were augmented by the tribute of sub- 
ject nations and by the gifts of Hiram and the Queen of Sheba. 
Thus Solomon further honored the memory of his father and the 
Jahveh worship of his people, by erecting in the Holy City of 
the Jews the famous temple that bears his name. In that 
Temple, though insignificant in size when compared with the 
stupendous religious buildings of |Assyria, Babylon and 
Thebes, and not calculated to accommodate great numbers of 
worshippers, the music of the Golden Age was perpetuated for 
a time and the songs of Solomon were sung. So prolific was 
the muse of this king, that it is said he wrote one thousand and 
five songs,* nearly all of which have been lost. Three psalms 
which are attributed to him, have been preserved. The first t 
seems to be a triumphal hymn, and signalizes the final Messi- 
anic victory of the Jahveh faith: 

Why do the heathen band themselves together 

And the people imagine a vain thing? 

. * + * * 
Let me tell the decree: Jahveh said to me 


Thou art my Son: this day have I begotten thee! 
Ask me and I will give thee the heathen nations for an inheritance, 


The uttermost parts of the earth for a possession, 
The second f{ glorifies the commerce and industrial growth of 
the Hebrews. It also plainly is Messianic in spirit. 


Give the king thy judgments, O God, 
Thy righteousness to the king’s son ; 
That he may judge thy people righteously ; 
Thy poor with justice ; 
That the mountains may bear peace to the people 
And the hills, in righteousness. 
*~ * * * * * 
And he will reign from sea to sea ; 
From the river to the ends of the earth. 


* 


*1 Kings 4: 32, + Ps. 2, 
} Ps. 72. Vide Delitssch, Das Hohelied, p. 9. 
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The third * was probably written during the building of the 
temple with the intention of encouraging the workers. 


Except the Lord build the } ouse, 
They labor in vain that build it: 
Except the Lord keep the city, 
The watchman waketh but in vain. 


The fragment of song recorded in the Book of Joshua f is 
supposed to have been written by an unknown poet who lived 
during or just before the reign of Solomon, and utilized for his 
purpose some historic event recounted in the Book of Jasher. 


Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; 

And thou, Moon, in the valley of Aijalon. 

And the sun stood still and the moon stayed, 

Until the nation had avenged themselves upon their enemies. 


The Song of Songs, O° VY “VW, is a most precious and 
passionately beautiful fragment of ethico-idyllic, inspired musi- 
cal art, and undoubtedly was written by Solomon in early 
manhood before he adopted the gross and degrading practice of 
Oriental polygamy. It represents the sacred comedy, as does 
the Book of Job the sacred tragedy of Israel. In its arrange- 
ment, its marvelous unity, its rhythm and beauty of style, its 
melo-dramatic conception and musical form, it bears the unde- 
niable design of a noble and exquisitely perfect service of song. 
“ The Song of Songs is as much inspired as any“f the Psalms. 
Moved by the Holy Ghost, Solomon wrote this hymn in the 
midst of a divinely-appointed Messianic revelation. Yes, with- 
out calling forth the charge of holding a theory of mechanical 
inspiration, we can declare that his soul was the harp on which 
this song was played by the Holy Ghost. For, turning our 
eyes away from the later life of Solomon, we see within the 
limits of the hymn how the mystical relation of marital love 
springs forth from the dark and uncertain waves of polygamy, 
in the pure and chaste form of its archaic design, and there in 


* Ps, 127. t Josh. 10: 12, 18. 
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the Old Testament we contemplate the idea of marriage as the 
holy reflection of an inseparabie psychic bond between two 
souls, a typifying prelude to the happy restorations to be 
effected in the reign of the Messiah.” * 

However, amid all the splendor and achievements of Solo- 
mon’s time, the process of a slow but certain social and religious 
decay was at work. Indeed, the worm of disintegration 
found its way into the national life of the Hebrews through 
the practices and example of the king himself. Association 
with the princes of other realms, and marital relations with 
the court of Egypt, with Moab, Sidon, Ammon, Edom and 
the Hittite tribes, gradually transformed him from an ardent 
and heroic devotee of the Jahveh worship, into a religious 
liberalist of so decided a type that he even invited and 
tolerated the open and free re-introduction of the idolatrous 
worship of Chemosh and Moloch, whose degrading rites were 
celebrated within sight of the temple of Jehovah. Though 
the priesthood of Israel may thereby have been arrayed against 
the king, his example and instructions outweighed all their 
protestations, They could not stem the tide‘of approaching 
degeneracy. The old faith wavered and waned, and with it 
the uses of music sank to the same deplorable level. So rapid 
and universal, amid the increasing luxury and effeminacy of 
the times, was the decline of music that not many years after 
the close of Solomon’s reign, the prophet Amos wrote: ‘“‘ Woe 
to them that are at ease in Zion! That chant to the 
sound of the viol and invent to themselves instruments of music, 
like David.t That is to say, “ the same pains which David em- 
ployed on music to the honor of God, they employed on their 
light, enervating, unmeaning music, and if they were in earnest 
enough, justified their inventions by the example of David. 

.... An artificial, effeminate music which should relax the 
soul, frittering the melody, and displacing the power and ma- 
jesty of divine harmony by tricks of arts and giddy, thoughtless, 


* Delitzsch, Das Hohelied, p, 178. ¢ Amos 6: 1, 5. 
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heartless, soulless versifying would be meet company. Debased 
music is a mark of a nation’s decay and promotes it.” * 

» The same prophet exposed the hypocritical character of di- 
vine service in the reign of Ahaz and Manasseh: “Take thou 
away from me the noise of thy songs; for I will not hear the 
melody of thy viols.” ¢ 

A few years later Isaiah bore witness to the prostitution of 
music as the accompaniment of religious degeneracy: “ And 
the harp and the viol, the tabret and pipe and wine are in 
their feasts; but they regard not the work of the Lord, neither 
consider the operation of his hands.” { In view of the loss of 
the buoyant spirit of faith and the punitive devastation conse- 
quent upon Israel’s apostasy, he said again: “The mirth of 
tabrets ceaseth ; the noise of them that rejoice endeth; the joy 
of the harp ceaseth.” § 

Jeremiah, the next great prophet, was doomed to contem- 
plate the same sad state of things. Said he: “The elders 
have ceased from the gate, the young men from their music. 
The joy of our heart is ceased; our dance is turned into 
mourning.” || 

When, finally, the measure of iniquity became filled by the 
desecration and defilement of the temple and the institution of 
human sacrifices, offered on the altars of Tophet in the valley 
of Hinnom, a curse which recognizes the kinship between mu- 
sic and religion was uttered against Israel for its abominations: 
“Then will I cause to cease from the cities of Judah and from 
the streets of Jerusalem the voice of mirth and the voice of 
gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the 
. bride; for the land shall be desolate.” J 

Shorn of their national glory, steeped in idolatrous iniquity 
and vice, dead to the inspiration and promises of the Jahveh wor- 
ship, and the prey of internal dissension, the Jews were easily 
conquered by a foreign foe. But in the Babylonian captivity, 
once more reduced to servitude, they bewailed the errors of the 


*Pusey. Minor Prophets; Amos in loco. t+ Amos 5: 23, 
pIsa.5:12. QIsa.24: 8 |jLam.5: 14,15. Jer. 7: 84; 26: 10. 
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past, and with tear-stained faces gazed, in imagination, upon 
the vanished glory of David’s age and the departed splendor 
of Solomon’s reign, Then the old longings returned to them, 
and they brought, as best they could, fruits meet for repent- 
ance, The ancestral Jahveh faith was reinstated in their 
hearts with somewhat of its former fervor, and the harmonies 
of the temple gave them utterance. 


«« By the rivers of Babylon, 
There we sat down and wept, 
When we remembered Zion. 
Upon the willows in the midst thereof 
We hanged up our harps, 
* * * * * * 
How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
In 2 strange land? 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget her cunning. 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
If I remember thee not ; 
If I prefer not Jerusalem 
Above my chief joy.” * 


After the decree of Cyrus had gone forth permitting the 
return of the Hebrews, the temple destroyed by Net uchadnez- 
zar seventy, years before was rebuilt by Zerubabbel, and the 
worship of Israel re-established in Jerusalem. But the re- 
forms introduced by Ezra, the dispersion of the Jews through- 
out the Persian Empire and the organization of the synagogue 
so changed the course of later Jewish history that the ancient 
glory of Hebrew music was never again revived. The reading 
and exercise of the law in all its rigor, and strict habits of 
prayer as associated with the synagogue, displaced the central- 
ised hierarchical ceremonialism of the temple. The people 
were trained in a hard and narrow legalism which swept away 
polygamy forever, and prevented the Jewish nation from being 
totally obliterated.f But it froze the fountain of that poetic 


* Ps, 187: + Farrar, History of Interpretation, p. 54, 
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fervor which had given responsive echo to the Psalms of David 
and the Songs of Solomon. 

In the second century before Christ, Antiochus Epiphanes 
overran Coele-Syria, Palestine and Egypt. In consequence 
thereof, the temple services at Jerusalem were suspended for 
three years, and the statue of Jupiter Olympus was erected in 
the Holy Places. But Lygjas, a leading general under Anti- 
ochus, having been defeated by the Maccabees, retreated to 
Antioch to reorganize his army. In the mean time an exam- 
ination of the temple disclosed the ruin that had been wrought 
within its sacred precincts, The altar was desecrated; the 
gates were burned; the spot on which it stood was covered 
with grass, and the tents of the priests had rotted to the 
ground. At sight of this devastation the victors tore their 
mantles, wept aloud, fell upon their faces, blew trumpets and 
cried to heaven, But, at the instance of Judas, the holy places 
were purified by priests who had observed the law. Every 
vestige of heathen uncleanness and abomination was removed. 
Early on the following day a sacrifice of burnt-offering once 
more fulfilled the provisions of the law of Moses, and was cele- 
brated with songs, pipes, harps and cymbals.* Thus the tem- 
ple received a re-dedication to the worship of Jahveh. In con- 
nection with this service is found the last trace of music under 
the Old Covenant. 

For nearly two hundred years of impotent effort to throw 
off the Roman yoke and call back ‘an ancient independence, 
the muse of sacred song was hushed. The religion of the Old 
Testament, in Rabbinic form, had reached a lasting limit. 
When the Saviour of the world stood face to face with the 
appointed ordeal of His sacrifice, He ate the paschal meal with 
His disciples, and closed it with the institution of the sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion. Then they sang a hymn, and went 
out to the Mount of Olives. ; 


*1 Mao, 4: 54, 
13 
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C. E. SMITH ON THE APOCALYPSE. 


BY REV. W. M. REILY, PH.D. 


“Increase of knowledge awaits posterity. Hereafter much that is now 
despised will become a foundation for further building; much that is now ac- 
cepted will become antiquated; mapy a proof, which now avails only for the 
few, will be found superfluous, If, in the meantime, those who love the ap- 
pearing of our Lord Jesus Christ, find in this book (his Zrklarte Offenbarung) 
any trace of truth, let them with me praise God’s name, and for their own 
sake as well as mine, let them help me to pray fora supply for all my deficien- 
cies out of His abundance who is full of grace and truth, Such a supply will 
be further granted to all who, in connection with earnest prayer, 
patient meditation and careful consideration, shall test what is here presented ; 
shall advance it, aided by higher illumination and more accurate information, 
to a greater degree of maturity ; and shall, in faith, patience and perseverance, 
make of it its intended use, 


“ Kloster Denkendorf, am Tage des Herrn, den 4. Sept., 1740.” 
J. A. Benort, 


Tue work before us is entitled “ Taz WorLD Licurep, A study 
in the Apocalypse.” All that we know of the author is what we 
have gathered up from the book, including the information 
given on the title page, that he is the writer of another on 
“The Baptism of Fire.” Our attention was drawn to it by 
two highly flattering notices—one apparently from the pen of 
Dr. Harper in the O.& N. T. Student, the.other from The 
Independent. These notices of themselves were sufficient to 
awaken our curiosity. Could any light be thrown upon this 
wonderful production, which in all ages has been regarded as 
the Great Enigma of bibical study? We had very distinct 
reminiscence of allusions to it in a certain series of articles 
in this Review, which we were never able to dismiss from our 
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mind, This circumstance greatly heightened our desire to 
know the nature of the light which this latest contribution to 
Apocalyptic literature, written by a man of “ good sense,”* one 
whose “‘ breadth of view” is“ remarkable,” whose “ insight ” 
is ‘* striking,” and whose ‘‘ exegesis” is “ sober,” t could throw 
upon the Revelation of St. John the Divine. 

We have read the book, and can say that we understand well 
why so much high praise has been bestowed upon it. We found 
in it far more than we had anticipated, and derived from it 
much help, comfort and edification. In gratitude to the author 
we should say that we were not disappointed ; but duty to our- 
selves, and duty to another great, but to the world unknown (as 
such), student of this portion of God’s word compels us measur- 
ably to qualify our expression of thankfulness. 

We have much to say in this connection. There is much in 
Mr. Smith’s book that should be universally known, and we 
may add, much though now commonly ignored or denied, will 
some day be universally known, There is much in addition to 
what the author says, which many of the readers of the Review 
will be willing to recall and think over with us. The fitting 
place above all others, we know, for all this to be said is found 
in the colums of this periodical, owing to the peculiar relation 
it sustains to the unmentioned writer above referred to. 

In order to present what we deem needful for our purpose in 
as compact a form as possible, the topical arrangement of our 
material has been adopted. We shall largely employ the 


*« Mr, Smith presents his theory of the Apocalypse with so much modesty 
and with so much good sense that he cannot fail to win a reading.” —Independent. 

+ ‘‘ His interpretation is historical and yet it is broader than the historical. 
He is free from the offensive literalism of many commentators. He steers re- 
markably clear of the absurd mixture of literalism and symbolism that char- 
acterizes others, Altogether it is the most rational interpretation that has yet 
appeared, In fact, it ought to be an epochal book in thestady of the Apoca- 
lypse. It is in the right road, 

“It should be read by every one who is puzzled by the phenomena of the 
Book of Revelation or has never cared or dared to venture into the stormy sea 
of its interpretation. It is fascinating and what is better to an unprejudiced 
mind, in the main, convincing,’—The Old and New Testament Student. 
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language of others. The propriety of this will become obvious as 
we proceed. Naturally, of course, the reader will want to know 


I. 


Tue Avutsor’s Reuieious STANDPOINT IN GENERAL. 


In the book we find no clue to his denominational relationship. 
It will not take the reader long to find out that he is nothing if 
not Protestant. He can hardly be an Episcopalian, unless one 
of the lowest of the low. - We hear no great Presbyterian 
divine referred to, nor any favorite Presbyterian doctrine. He 
might be a Baptist, a Methodist or a Congregationalist. He 
is strictly orthodox, and evangelically so, in the modern, and 
commonly accepted sense of the word.* 

To make our reader better acquainted with our author and 
thus reconcile the former with the attention we are devoting 
to the latter, we will offer two quotations, one proving 
the level head, the other the Christian heart. He is comment- 


ing on Chap. V.2. ‘ Who is worthy to open the book, and to 
loose its seals?” After stating that his theory “ requires that 
the ‘book’ should be or signify all the additional light neces- 
sary to the conversion of mankind, which is‘ not necessarily a 


new revelation, perhaps chiefly light upon old revelations ’” 


(as to the significance and correctness of which statement each 
reader must be the judge), he adds: (1) “Ignorance of that 
science (Geology) was, up to the time of its inception, a séal 
which locked up the meaning of the truth. In like manner igno- 
rance of any class of facts isa bar to the understanding of 
some other facts, a seal upon the divine book of knowledge 
which effectually restrains study (?) until theseal is broken. In 
order to understand all things which it is needful to know, the 
last seal must disappear which some special ignorance imposes. 
When all studies have reached their results and all discoveries 

*And he is sufficiently aufgeklart as to be able to say (p. 126) “the first 
great task of the teaching Church was the production of the New Testament,” 
and speaks as familiarly of the intermediate state as if he had assimilated Dr, 
Schaff’s work on Christ's Descent into Hades, 
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have been made in all departments of research, the light of 
general and sufficient information will shine into all minds, and 
men, the men that can be saved by light, will everywhere 
know too much to be able to continue ir. folly and rebellion. Is 
the breaking of the seals, then, a wholly human process of in- 
vestigation and acquisition? By no means. Thehuman facul- 
ties have their appointed place in the work, but it is God that 
work eth all in all. The providence of the divine mind is no- 
where more marked than in the advancement of true learning. 
Discovery follows discovery, truth follows truth, not only be- 
cause man searches and finds, but because God guides and re- 
veals.” Immediately thereupon follows (2) “The greatest 
secret of the intellectual success of the race is the revealing 
power of Christianity. This is the rational interpretation of the 
ascription of worthiness to the Lamb uttered by the representa- 
tives of the glorified Church in this vision. Thou art worthy to 
take the book and to open the seals thereof, for Thou wast slain. 


“ Christ crucified opens the doors of all knowledge. If it had 
not been for His death, the story of the human race would 
have forever continued a hopeless puzzle. Since that so much has 
become intelligible that it may be ngres that all will be. He: 


who has shed so much light may be trusted to shed more light, 
until all becomes clear. With the Bible for our text-book and 
the Holy Spirit for our instructor all riddles will be read, and 
all mysteries which stand in the way of human salvation will 
finally be explained.” That he means to do no trimming with 
modern forms of rationalism or unbelief becomes evident when 
we hear him say (p. 89): “Not more powerful surely is the 
natural sun to banish all the darkness of the night than Jesus 
Christ, the spiritual Sun, the infinite, omniscient God, to over- 
come the moral darkness of our race. a is the God who is 
light, infinite light.” 

Whilst orthodox and evangelical, Mr. S. has gotten beyond 
the old Spiritualism of the last century, with its precarious 
dualistic error. In this respect one of the seals has been broken 
for his thinking. Perhaps he would not regard it as a compli- 
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ment, but nevertheless it seems to be a fact that he is a Monist. 
Not, of course, in the sense of the scientists, but in the sense 
of a sound theology, as well as philosophy. Formerly the 
spiritual world and our world of sense were thought of as sepa- 
rate and opposing orders of existence. Heaven was regarded 
as some remote locality, in no direct and real connection with 
this lower real world of time and space. Mr, 8. goes upon the 
supposition that there is an intimate and orderly intercommu- 
nieation between the two. On page 25 he says, “ great per- 
plexity has arisen from the term ‘ angels’ by which the ‘ stars’ 
are defined; needlessly, it would seem, if jt had been kept in 
mind that this term belongs to the ideal side of the Church of 
Christ, the same side to which the term ‘ candlestick ’ belongs.” 
Speaking of the four and twenty elders enthroned close about 
the throne of central deity, and drawing light from the infinite 
Fountain of light, he exclaims: “What men must Abraham, 
and Moses, and Daniel, and Paul, and John be by this time, 
after such an extended period of growth and improvement, ... 
It would be more than we -know to say that our great struggle 
here is directly assisted by the wisdom of the former leaders of 
the Church.” But he does not say that this is inconceivable 
or improbable. 

As this seal has been broken, he has certainly some advan- 
tage over the glorious old author of the “‘ Gnomon,”—Bengel, 
who in his special volume devoted to it expounded the Apoc- 
alypse with more “ scientific devotion ” than possibly any com- 
mentator before him or since. And hence there is some show 
of reason for the self-complacency in which he indulges. Re- 
ferring to Dean Alford he says: ‘“‘ He seems to think that he has 
a key and yet is unable to open many of the doors. He might 
almost as well have no key at all”; whilst Mr. Smith believes 
that he (Mr. S.) has found an idea which, when applied to the 
various parts of the book “ introduces:an order, and makes 
possible a harmony never before found by any system of inter- 
pretation. With this clew I do not despair of being able to 
make even him who sits in the room of the unlearned feel that 
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he has a pretty clear and decidedly delightful conception of 
what the Apocalypse means.” This “idea,” “clew,” or “key” 
of Mr. Smith’s will receive attention later. 

What we mean by designating Mr. 8S. a Monist may be 
explained by a quotation from Dr, Ebrard.* On verse 10 of 
Chap. I.: “I was in the spirit on the Lord’s day,” he says this 
was an ecstatic state in which “the rapport with his surround- 
ings by means of the senses was interrupted, and a rapport 
with the invisible world took its place.” “John was elevated 
from a state of wakeful consciousness into one of ecstasy, and 
whilst his inner eye and inner ear was opened for the invisible 
world he hears a sound like that of a trumpet. Thus is an- 
schaulich described the awakening into the ecstatic conscious- 
ness,” I, H. Fichte says somewhere that our ordinary mental 
state is like a gloaming; our proper or real consciousness consists 
in our apprehension (by faith or otherwise) of the transcendental 
order of being, which is the only truly real one.t Accordingly 


* We doubt whether Dr. Ebrard’s genius shines to finer advantage anywhere 
than in his Commentary on the Apocalypse, But his weaknesses are with 
equal prominence exposed, There is no surer test of a scholar’s power, learn- 
ing, or spirituality than is furnished in this book as a subject for exegetical 
treatment. The great Hengstenberg made himself a target for ridicule by his 
self-confident assertion in putting forth the niost absurd conjectures. Ebrard 
says that the venerable Swabian, ‘‘the pioneer in modern biblical text criti- 
cism, was put to shame in his prophetical calculations,”’ and whilst making a 
laughing-stock of Hengstenberg, surmises that the Evangelical Union of mod- 
ern Germany is foreshadowed in the book of Revelation. 

+ Dr. Addison Alexander, in his larger work on Isaiah, referring to the fact 
that Hengstenberg holds that it was ‘‘an ecstatic state in which they (the proph- 
ets) uttered their predictions,” states that what Peter says, 1 Pet. 1: 12, 
may be adequately explained ‘‘ without resorting to a supposition, which, 
unless absolutely necessary is to be avoided as of doubtful tendency.” “The 
most usua] method ef communication would appear to have been that of imme- 
diate vision, i, ¢., the presentation of the thing to be revealed as if it were an 
object of sight, Thus Micaiah saw Israel scattered on the hills like sheep 
without a shepherd (I Kings 22: 17); and Isaiah saw Jehovah sitting on a 
lofty throne (6; 1).” Dr. A,’s statement strikes us as unthinkable. Our author 
speaks, as do most modern commentators, of the ‘‘ wrapt vision of our pro- 
phetic guide ;’’ indeed, there seems to be but little doubt, except in the minds 
of rationalists, that St. John was as to his spirit really in heaven. 

Rothe’s Monism comes out in his “ Zur Dogmatik,’”’ p. 106. Referring to the 
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he insists upon it that there is only one world ; but it has,as Mr. 
8. seems to think, its ideal and its so-called real side. To the 
former belong the angels of the Church as sngels. 

On this general subject Dr. Nevin was perfectly in the clear, 
both as a matter of faith and theoretic conviction. We quote 
one passage, a most emphatic and forcible one, from a multitude 
of similar import, from the article on “ The Spiritual World,” 
MercersBur@ Review, October, 1876. It is based on St. 
Paul’s words, Eph, vi.: 10-18, “ Be strong in the Lord,”.. . 
For we wrestle... . against principalities, etc.” After saying 
that the possibilities of the Christian life can hold only in con- 
stant living union and communication with the supernatural 
world, and that it is not enough to acknowledge its existence 
theoretically, for its powers are touching us all the time, he 
proceeds as follows : 

“The conception of any such comprehension of our life here 
in the general spiritual order of the universe can be no better 
than foolishness, we know, for the reigning materialistic think- 
ing of the present time. But it is in truth the only rational 
view of the world’s existence. Philosophy, no less than reli- 
gion, postulates the idea that the entire creation of God is one 
thought in the power of which all things are held together as 
a single system from alpha to omega, from origin’ to end; and 
all modern science is serving continually more and more to 
confirm this view, by showing that all things everywhere look 
to all things, and that everything everywhere is and can be 
what it is only through its relations to other things univer- 


fact taught in Revelation, that God employs the Ministry of Angels in the pro- 
gress of His Kingdom on earth, he says: ‘In this case the Naturzusammenhang 
is rigidly maintained, and there is no introduction of a deus ex machina. For 
the angelic world stands in defiaite organic connection with our earthly world 
within the Gesammt organismus of the Cosmos, and the higher potency which 
enters into the earthly nature is by no means an intervening foreign agency. 
And this certainly is not a view peculiar to my individual self; for who ever 
(and who these days does not?) believes in a plarality of worlds, will find him- 
self compelled, whatever other opinions he may hold, to think of these many 
worlds as taken up into unity with each other by an organic connection.” 
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sally. So it is in the world of nature; so it is in the spiritual 
world, and so it must be also in the union of these two worlds, 
one with the other. It is to be considered a settled maxim 
now—a mere truism, indeed, for all true thinkers—that there 
is no such thing as insulated existence anywhere; such an 
inconnexum must at once perish, sink into nonentity. 

“Tt is no weakness of mind, therefore, to think of the spir- 
itual world as a vast nexus of affection and thought (like the 
waves of the sea, endlessly various, and yet multitudinously 
one), viewed either as heaven or as hell. Without doing so, 
indeed, no man can believe really in any such world at all. It 
will be for him simply an abstraction, a notion, a phantom. 
And so again it is no weakness of mind, in acknowledging the 
me the spiritual world (thus concretely apprehended), 

‘to think of our present human life, even here in the body, as 
holding in real contact and communication—organic inward 
correlation, we may say—with the universal life of that world 
(angelic and diabolic), in such sort that our entire destiny for 
weal or woe shall be found to hang upon it, as it is made to do 
in the teaching of God’s Word here under consideration. It is 
no weakness of mind, we say, to think of the subject before us 
in this way. The weakness lies altogether on the other side, 
with those who refuse the thought of any such organic connec- 
tion between the life of men in the body and the life of spirits 
in the other world.” 

Mr. Smith has been evidently helped by the breaking of one 
of the seals. For an important achievement of science, which 
is rapidly becoming common property of the mind-life of the 
world, has been seized by the life of revelation, and is being 
hallowed by it by being taken up into its own benign and ce- 
lestial purpose and scope. But we fear that he deceives him- 
self in supposing that he is now in a position to do what must 
be accepted by the Church as, to all intents and purposes, 
satisfactory and full apocalyptic work. 

His general view of the functions, progress and ultimate 
success of Christianity is well illustrated by the following pas- 
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sage (pp. 86-38): ‘‘ There is, then, no reason for appropriating 
the term ‘angel’ or that of ‘star’ to the pastor alone; there 
is every reason for applying both terms to all whose Christian 
light is specially distinguishable from that of the mass of dis- 
ciples. So interpreted, what a perfect constellation—nay, what 
constellations and galaxies of spiritual stars—blaze upon us 
from out this splendid vision! As innumerable as those to 
which God pointed when He desired to strengthen the faith of 
Abram in his future seed. Thus we may point, in confirma- 
tion of our conviction that God means to light up the world 
with the knowledge of the gospel. Only to look at these stars, 
of every magnitude and every variety of color and of beauty, 
is to gather hope and assurance regarding the grand result of 
their shining. Think how many more of them there are than 
there used to be, and how much more brightly they shine! 
The old stars will shine on with undimmed brilliancy: Origen, 
and Jerome, and Chrysostom, and Augustine, and Luther, and 
Calvin, and the rest of the worthies whom time fails to tell of; 
not one star has fallen, nor one beam been quenched. Then 
think of those which have been added in our own generation, 
whose lustre appears greater, in some respects, than that of 
former servants of God. When, before, was there ever a star 
like Spurgeon, with his great church and preachers’ college, 
and power to reach the world through the press? Think of 
Moody, the man who went to England for ten thousand souls, 
and got them as seals of his ministry! Think of the churches 
and schools which he has been the means of establishing! Is 
there an influence upon earth more royally wide than his? If 
we stop here with the mention of particular persons, it is only 
because the number of persons who might be mentioned, on 
account of their wide-spread religious influence, is so great as 
to seem innumerable. How many stars there are! And shall 
the Church that possesses them, and is destined to possess 
them in ever-increasing numbers, despair of ever fully illumin- 
ating the dark places of the world? On the contrary, the 
Church must continually increase in confidence that this 
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mighty undertaking is to be thoroughly accomplished, as it 
beholds with joy the very agents by which the work is to be 
done.” 

- Whatever Mr. Smith’s deficiencies may be, he evidently pos- 
sesses one requisite which all Christian readers will agree is 
essential for a proper exposition of The Revelation. He is a 
man of faith. At the opening of the chapter on “ Heaven the 
Source of Light,” he indulges in the following: ‘“* And now 
farewell to fear, farewell to earth! Upward and onward be 
our course under the guidance of our celestial Pilot, until our 
eyes behold the city of God, the central metropolis of the uni- 
verse! For where else should we go?” The requirement 
which Ebrard makes seems to be met. On p. 15 he tells us 
that no mere scientific investigation can penetrate into the 
significance of this book; it can be done only in the spirit of 
Christian faith. But Ebrard significantly adds that “here, if 
anywhere, the Spirit of the Lord Himself must be the inter- 
preter.” Bengel’s words deserve to be quoted: “In a proper 
explanation of the Holy, and especially of the prophetical, 
Scriptures all depends mainly (hauptsdchlich) on the heavenly 
gift of grace (himmelische Gnaden-gabe), and at the same time 
also a service is rendered by a knowledge of language, history, 
und der gleichen.” The following from Bengel on Rev. 1: 1, 
we are sure, the thoughtful reader will be glad to see: “ He 
makes a great mistake who enters upon such investigations 
and has not duly cared for his own soul and its salvation, for 
the result will be more harm than good both for himself and 
others. Each interpreter should first set his own house in 
order; then he will be at home in the whole kingdom of God, 
and be able to look about him in the heavenly economy as a 
child in its father’s house. So God teaches us in His Word. 
But he must also accommodate himself to God’s way of teach- 
ing (Lehrart); he must not allow himself to be instructed, ac- 
cording to his own predilection, by the narrow prescripts of his 
own (it may be very good) piety or other people’s example, 
but by what that most ancient, but ever new Word of God 
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brings with itself, as we have it in the entire volume of that 
which stands written, and by what, according to the Scriptures, 
has and shall hereafter come to pass.” 

Dr. Nevis does not take so rosy a view of the present status 
of the world’s enlightenment as does our author. He is well 
aware that the amount of illumination is unparalleled in his- 
tory. Only he thinks that much of the fire producing it is not 
that which is kindled from the altar of the Lord. Many of the 
apocalyptic predictions regarding the “last times” find their 
sinister fulfillment in the present status of the Church’s life. 
The childlike spirit of faith is not as ingenuous as in former 
days. Nor is that Gnaden-gabe, necessary for proper EHin- 
dringen into the deeper sense of God’s Word, so abundant. 
Not so much importance is attached to heavenly gifts, coming 
direct from the Lord of life, as to native talent, acquired skill 
and intellectual acquisitions. The doctor thinks that the Nic- 
olaitans of the Seven Epistles are not all dead yet. 

“The old Gnostic heresy has come'to prevail in these latter 
days in a new form, but to.a more fearful extent. Spirit is 
resolved into the notion of matter attenuated into sheer nihil- 
ity. This abstract spiritualism meets us from all sides, in all 
guises and shapes. It is hard, indeed, for mere science to avoid 
falling into such an error ; there is that danger for it in its very 
constitution. And hence it is that even the STUDY OF DIVINE 
TRUTH itself in this way—theological science, as we call it—is 
just as liable to lose itself in the Gnostic rationalism here de- 
scribed as any other science. Perhaps, indeed, more 80; ac- 
cording to that word, ‘THoU HAST HID THESE THINGS FROM 
THE WISE AND PRUDENT, AND HAST REVEALED THEM UNTO 
BABES.’ And it is easy to see, then, how from school and pul- 
pit, sanctuary and synod, the general mind of the Church may 
come to be impregnated with the same spiritualistic disease.” 

In another passage he gives us his conception of the Spirit 
of faith, of the Gnaden-gabe and of the sense in which “our 
course is to be upward and onward until, under the guidance 
of our celestial Pilot, our eyes behold the city of God.” 
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“ Over against this whole array of materialistic infidelity, now, 
we owe it to ourselves to make sure at least of our own personal 
hold on the realness of things unseen and eternal ; so that the 
spiritual world shall not be for us a shidowy Utopia simply, but 
a positive substantiality, coming close home to our daily 
interest and thought. Such habit of mind cannot be in us 
with the facility of mere natural growth. It requires heavenly 
planting, and much inward attention and culture. It would 
carry us too far to go here into details of this culture. Med- 
itation, prayer, the right use of God’s disciplinary providence, 
intimate converse with the Word of God, where the powers of 
the spiritual world are always at hand as indwelling ‘spirit 
and life’—these, and other cognate applications, furnish the 
training by which the great end here proposed is to be pros- 
ecuted and by which also it may be surely reached. Above all, 
the steady gaze of the soul toward the Lord of life and glory 
Himself, in and through whom alone all the substantialities of 
the world to come, as well as all the promises of God, come 
to their everlasting ‘Yea and amen!’ So only can we come 
into the fellowship of St. Peter’s grand assurance : ‘ We have 
not followed cunningly devised fables, when we made known 
unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but 
were eye-witnesses of His majesty. For he received from God 
the Father, honor and glory, when there came such a voice to 
him from the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased. And this voice which came from 
heaven we heard, WHEN WE WERE WITH HIM IN THE HOLY 
MoUNT.’” * 

* These italics (?) ure Dr. Nevin’s, The former ones are our own. Our 
object in taking this liberty, was to indicate points of connection. When Dr, 
Nevin used italics, he meant them, His care in formal matters of this kind, 
as in many others, was remarkable, We remember hearing the foreman of the 
composing staff of the old printing establishment at Chambersburg, Pa, say 


that Dr, Nevin’s manuscript was always scrupulously accurate, If set up verda- 
tim, et literatim, et punctuatim, his proof-sheet was always absolutely faultless, 
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IL, 
VIEW OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


It is well known that the most widely varying views have 
prevailed in regard to what Dr. Nevin, has called this “ divinely 
fascinating” book (Art. on the Testimony of Jesus). The great 
critics, including Dr. Schaff, are satisfied that St. John wrote it 
several decades before his death. Dr. Harnack, of Berlin, it is 
said, favored the hypothesis that it was written by a Jew in the 
third century. Luther at one time doubted its canonicity. No 
book of the Bibleh as suffered so much, and in so many ways, at 
the hands of the commentators; and certainly none is so gener- 
ally neglected by Bible-readers. Dr. South said: ‘* The book called 
the Revelation, the more it is studied, the less it is understood, 
as generally either finding a man cracked, or making him so.” 

Bengel is greatly exercised at this negligence, and indulges 
in droll sarcasm at the expense of those guilty of it. On the 
first word of Ch. 1; 1 he says: “It is a Revelation ; very well, 
then let it be a Revelation, a disclosure, and don’t make a 
foreclosure of it, as those do who shut it up, labeling it a mys- 
terious, a high revelation. In the good sense of the word, it is 
rightly so-called, But why are these terms not applied to other 
books of the Bible? Why ia not this one just as well called the 
necessary, affectionately commended, straight up and down, simple, 
clear, beautiful, glorious, perfect, well-arranged, lovely, blessed, offen- 
bare Offenbarung ? Let each see whether a Pharisaical self-com- 
placency is not at hand in that so many apologize for themselves 
and others as though they were animated by the purest humility, 
whilst the attribute of a bold presumption is ascribed to those 
who love and search in it.” On verse 3, “* Blessed is he that 
reads,” Bengel comments thus: “The worldly mind of man 
and false modesty think and say, ‘ Blessed is he who does not 
read; unblessed are those who read; it requires so much 
racking of brain, and the only outcome is barren conjectures.’ 
But here He speaks who knows what blessedness is, who holds 
it in His hands, and gives it to whom He promises.... Still 
they call industry in searching into the truth, a plague; time 
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spent in this way, lost; contempt, humility; and silence, 
prudence. It would seem as though they would like to ex- 
plain themselves on this wise: ‘ Mein Herr, Jesu Christe, thou 
hast given us Thy Revelation through the Apostle John; how- 
ever, I have read elsewhere thy Word, as it has been recorded 
by this Thy servant in his Gospel and in his Epistles, and by 
others in their writings. That is sufficient for me, and I super- 
add a few seed-thoughts from Thy Revelation. For the rest, 
with all humility and modesty, I say I am obliged. Elsewhere 
I have learned all that is fitting. I might be considered proud 
and presumptuous should I desire to comprehend so accurately 
all that Thy Revelation offers me. It pronounces all obedient 
hearers blessed, but I am blessed without that. I now and all 
my life have my hands full with doing what is more needful 
and better. I pray Thee have me excused.’ ” 

Our author's view of the subject we have in his preface: 
“The man of God is not furnished as he ought to be until he 
knows more about the Apocalypse. No matter how many in- 
vestigators have failed, new investigators should attempt the 
problem until it is solved. They should be encouraged rather 
than discouraged. Some day a Columbus will find his new world, 
and then the Kingdom of Heaven will be enriched by the ad- 
dition of a much-needed continent to its territory... . The pres- 
ent writer is only one, as he trusts, of the children of God, who 
have faith in the Bible und faith in the power of Christian study 
and meditation to make continual and delightful progress in the 
comprehension even of its obscurest portions. That God may 
honor his effort and give to the Church such a knowledge of the 
Revelation as it has never seen before, he regards as more to be 
desired than to have sought and discovered a new continent. 
Whether he succeed or fail in this attempt, he fervently prays 
that it may be made, until all that he has hoped may be accom- 
plished.”* 

* «He who labors at holy things in a self-willed way (and for reputation), 
may allow himself to be provoked (at the comments of others); but he who bus- 


ies himself with the Word of God, as the Word of God, could work on all the 
same if need be until the day of judgment,” —Benagt. 
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1. Inspiration of the Apocalypse. 


From what has been said, the reader is prepared to learn 
that the author’s view of the inspiration of the Scriptures, and 
of this book in particular, isa high one. However much his think- 
ing has been helped by the opening of the seals in the scientific 
field, on this locus he holds exactly what the Church has always 
believed. All the labors of the critics in these days of exhaust- 
less biblical research (from his general intelligence we cannot 
suppose that Ladd’s ‘* What is the Bible?” has escaped his at- 
tention) do not cause a shadow of doubt to flit across his mind. 
On page 10 we hear him say, “ Did the Author of the Bible 
intend to made this last book so dark that jts purport should 
remain perpetually an enigma?” Page 97, “If it was worthy 
of the Holy Spirit to speak of the colors at all, it is not un- 
worthy of an interpreter to find some meaning in them.” Page 
49, “Here where the Lord Christ is speaking in the calm, 
clear language of common sense and every-day life, where in 
His description of facts He is exact and even prosaic, He yet 
promises all and foresees all- that, when afterward explained, 
seems so extraordinary.” Mr, Smith arises from the study of 
this marvelous composition, with the unqualified conviction that 
it is precisely what it claims to be, a product not of earth, but 
of Heaven. Should any one confront Mr. Smith with the 
assertion that this book is the result of ordinary natural intel- 
lectual activity, either of cool reflection or artistic enthusiasm, 
he would first ask him whether he had given such attention to 
it as the book asks at the hand of the reader ; and if the reply 
was in the affirmative, the rejoinder would be a gentle 
intimation that he had studied it to wretchedly poor purpose. 

Rothe held that the only valid argument in the N. T. in 
favor of the traditional doctrine of inspiration is the authority 
of the statements of these writers in regard to the inspiration of 
the O. T. He says that they looked upon the O. T. precisely 
as did the Jews of that day. It was for them the absolutely 
inspired Word of God. Of course their conception is not 
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as distinctly defined in their writings as are those of the 
Christian dogmaticians; “but there is a very express analogy 
between the two.”* Bui the poor Synoptics, and particularly 
St. Paul, labored under a delusion in this respect. They did 
not have the systematized hermeneutical method which we now 
possess, and they were particularly deficient in a historical 
Sinn, Certainly, therefore, they can be of no authority for 
us on this locus. If they are your guides, then be consistent 
and go back to our revered teachers of a century and a half 
ago, for as a scientifically rounded-out statement of the whole 
tenet theirs is far more deserving of respect than any theory 
gotten up before or since. So speaks one of the great modern 
lights whom Mr. Smith overlooks in his (of course fragmentary) 
enumeration. 

But now, after speaking to the above effect, on page 208, 
Rothe says, “ One (italics his) "book of the N. T. certainly 
without equivocation (allerdings unzweideutig) lays claim to in- 
spiration, but precisely that one which our orthodox theology 
from days of old has hesitated about ascribing inspiration to. 
It, however, does not claim it for the written expression of the 
contents, but only for this last, and for this reason alone, 
because it is a prophecy on the basis of a revelation of our 
Saviour specially communicated to its author.” But Rothe 
did not go far enough. If he had, the good honest man would 
not have furnished so much material for modern semi-ration- 
alists to show off their progressive and aggressive wisdom 
with. Dr, Nevin once endorsed Rothe on this subject. But 
in an article in the Review for 1874 he expressly renounced 
him and left him in the rear. He discovered that the place 
above all others to get the only true conception of what the 
Church has always called the divine inspiration of the Sacred 
Scriptures is the Apocalypse. All that Rothe ever taught 
Dr. Nevin, confirmed him in this view; and he well saw that 
all of Rothe’s confusion and self-contradiction here found its 
proper explanation as well as harmonization, Please don’t let 

* See Zur Dogmatic, p. 182. 
14 
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it be forgotten that Rothe also says that talk about any 
inspiration except that of verbal inspiration is ridiculous folly ; 
and that when the N. T. writers called the O. T. the Word 
of God, they used the right language (although deluded as to 
the fact), for the language precisely covered the thought that 
was in their mind. 

Mr. Smith finds prophecy in the Revelation. He finds that 
it furnishes exactly what it promises—an accurate, detailed 
account of things about to come to pass. It is an organized, 
harmonious, self-interpreting (of course on the busis of what is 
presupposed as known) presentation of facts, for the most part 
future, susceptible of the most scientifically exacting, as well as 
most remunerative investigation and research, and that, too, in 
jts minutest and apparently insignificant parts. Has he not a 
right to make his inductions from his collection of empirical 
data as well as has Mr. Spencer, or Huxley, from theirs. 
The latter would say, “ Yes, but our data are of a very different 
kind from yours.” Answer: “I am well aware of that, but 


woefully to your disadvantage.” But our facts are empirical, 
Answer: “If you mean to ‘say that mine are not matters 
of experience, and therefore empirical in the best sense of 
that. word, I am compelled, gentlemen (you will excuse the 
impoliteness, but truth requires me) to tell you that you don’t 
know what you are talking about.” * 


* Mr. Biichner, the most consistent and candid materialist in our small cir- 
cle of acquaintanceship with that company, tells us in his Kroft dnd Stoff, it 
was an evidence of senile mental deterioration in Sir Isaac Newton that he 
devoted much time to the study of the prophecy of Isaiah and the Apocalypse. 
Prelate Oetinger informs us that Sir Isaac labored harder in that line than in 
physics. The devout scientist would have urbanely replied: ‘‘I am perfectly 
willing to be called insane, Mr. Biichner, by any man who, like you, carries 
with him the conviction that the world was never created; that there is no 
end to matter; that there is no such thing as mind; that it is more likely true 
that matter is immortal and soul mortal than the converse, and that the way 
to illustrate the idea of design in the universe is to say that the deer did not 
get long legsse that it might run fast, but it runs fast because it has got 
long legs.” We regret that we cannot cite the pages for the above. But let 
the reader peruse the famous volume, and he will get adequate light as to 
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When Mr. S. proceeds further to find a verification of his 
inductions, he finds them amply confirmed. He turns from the 
body of the book in which what might be called technically 
prophetic language is employed, and applies himself to the 
opening or introductory portions where a different phraseology 
prevails : 

“The reader must be left to make his own examination in 
order to see how largely the correctness of creeds of these 
churches is the burden of the epistles to them. It is exactly 
what it should be if these letters were designed to stimulate 
the churches to efficiency as the light-bearers of the world, and 
if the first condition of that efficiency be correct Gospel ideas. 

‘*In this age, when so much is said of the unimportance of 
theology as compared with religion, it will do us good to recur to the 
epistles to the seven Churches. These are the last recorded com- 
munications of our ascended Lord to His people upon earth. What 
does He say to them? What does He urge upon them as of most 
vital importance? Does he say, Be active and enterprising, be 
consistent and holy, be inventive and aggressive in capturing the 
world for me? No, there is not much about these matters in 
these epistles, They are essential, no doubt, and elsewhere the 
Master has instructed us regarding them. But in these final 
communications His admonition is, Be wise! Know the truth ! 
Understand the great Gospel ideas! For if we know the truth, 
and hold it without prejudice or misconception, that truth will 
make us free from all bondage to sin ; it will create in us every- 
thing that is good, and cause us to light up our corner of the 
earth so bright!y that no badness can continue to dwell there. 
Everything else depends upon the possession of ‘the truth as it 
is in Jesus,’ 
what materialistic doctrine is when carried out to its ultimate logical conclu- 
sions, 

Pascal tells us of a person who, in controversy with skeptics of this class, 
said to them: “If you continue éo talk at this rate, you will surely make me 
a Christian,” He then adds: “ And he was in the right; for who would not 


tremble to find himself entangled in the same opinions with associates so truly 
contemptible? ”’ 
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“There is perhaps no portion of the Word of God which 
must bear a severer criticism than these same epistles, Their 
claims are such as can be sustained only by the loftiest con- 
ceivable character; for they assume to be the epistles not of 
Paul, or Peter, or John, but of Jesus Christ Himself, and of 
Him not in His state of earthly humiliation, but in that of His 
heavenly glory. 

“If the Apocalypse were regarded as a fiction, how hard it 
would have been to have in vented this portion of it! The me- 
dium who pretends to have received a communication from some 
departed statesman, generally perpetrates some solecism which 
stamps the production as a forgery. How hard it is to produce 
a letter from the other world worthy to be attributed to Web- 
ster or Lincoln, or Washington! But these epistles claim to 
be dictated by the glorified Saviour.;.The utmost pains is 
taken to heighten our eense of the grandeur of their origin. 
They are from the great Sun of the spiritual universe, from 
Him who holds the star-like intelligences in His right hand, 
from the author of the Bible, from the Sender of the Holy 
Spirit, from the awful I Am, who is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. It is the highest possible praise to be able to say 
that these epistles seem worthy of their origin. They approve 
themselves as fit to have proceeded from the glorified Christ. 
The influence of their worth extends beyond themselves, and 
sheds confidence upon the whole of the strange book in which 
they are found imbedded. From the value of that portion of 
which we are so much more capable of judging, we justly infer 
the value of all the rest, even while it remains incomprehensible 
to us. 

“The son of John Albert Bengel, the author of the Gnomon 
on the New Testament, has added a note to that commentary 
containing his honored father’s tribute to the seven epistles 
when near his end. ‘I remember,’ says the son, ‘that just at 
the last hours of his pilgrimage (1752), my sainted parent earn- 
estly commended to his family the frequent reading and study 
of the epistles in the Apocalypse, adding as the reason, ‘‘ There 
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is scarce anything that can press to the depths of one’s nature 
with such purifying power.’"’ Bengel was a qualified judge, 
whose opinion is of the utmost weight. But he is only one of 
many who have felt and owned the purifying power of these 
celestial communications, As we read them, it is easy to see 
our Saviour in the very act of tfimming the lamps of the 
churches that they may shed a clearer light. 

“The demand upon these seven epistles is nothing less than 
that they should be such as to serve as the substantial founda- 
tion of the whole series of sublime visions which make up the 
Apocalypse. These visions rise, like Pelion upon Ossa, in con- 
tinually growing splendor and glory, until their top reaches 
heaven, and is clothed with the magnificence of eternity. For 
such a prophetic work no common foundation would have suf- 
ficed. It must be broad enough and firm enough to sustain all 
the weight of the immense fabric resting upon it, without a 
suspicion of a tremor. That is precisely what these epistles 
are. There is nothing in the subsequent visions, however won- 
derful, which is not implied by something in these. All that is 
afterward said with such efflorescence of imagination is war- 
ranted by something in the epistles.” 

On ch. 1: 1, Bengel has the following—the command to 
write, which is afterward repeated seven times: ‘ Jesus Christ 
dictated (dictirt) the Revelation to John, and the book is not 
John’s but Christ’s, What He dictated to John is the same as 
if he had written it with His own hand.” 

The following from Ebrard on the “two witnesses,” 9:1, is 
appropriate here: ‘In all ages the difference between the 
children of God and unbelievers shows itself most distinctly in 
this, that to the latter, prophecy is a closed book, which they 
ignore, contemn, or seek to explain naturalistically as a com- 
plexus of human presentiments ; whilst the children of God, in 
the obedience of faith, recognize the theopneusty and reality 
of prophecy, and possess in the knowledge of Christ the key to 
the understandiug of the prophetic Word. In the last days, 
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the age of Antichrist, this distinetion will assert itself more 
emphatically ; whilst these witnesses of God will lie as corpses 
in the world (v. 12) and will be treated with contempt, the 
children of God will, in the course of events of the period, 
clearly and distinctly pereeive the fulfillment of the Apocalyptic 
predictions, and this spirit*of the understanding of prophecy 
will furnish comforting evidence of the fact that they belong to 
Christ.” See Heidelberg Cat., Quest. 1. 

Dr. Nevin held that the doctrine as stated in the famous 
Chap. 1, Art. 5, of the Westminster Confession is far above the 
view that prevails in modern theology. The labor of the best 
later German theological science, as represented by men like 
Oehler, Delitzsch and others, make it evident that his own con- 
ception can be held on the soundest psychological basis. A 
single quotation from Orelli’s article on Weissagung in Her- 
zog’s Encyclopedia, will make this evident : 

‘‘The same spirit-power which placed the revelation with ir- 
resistible certainty before his soul, impels the prophet to utter 
it to those to whom he was sent. This divine causality forces 
* the seer not only to behold, but to tell what he beholds.... 
As soon as a word issues from this living spiritual current, 
which the real prophet clearly distinguishes from his own 
thoughts and feelings, he announces it not as his conviction, 
but as the Word of the Lord, and insists upon the corresponding 
obedience, and upon the same confidence that is due to God. 
This ‘thus saith the Lord’. presupposes not merely that a 
divine impulse was given to human thoughts, that a certain 
arousing of the man was divinely wrought, under the influence 
of which he spoke out of his own thought world according to his 
own judgment, but rather that the divinity extends itself to the 
word itself, ¢. e, to the definitely coined thought.” The error of 
our fathers lay chiefly in their dualistic spiritualism, both psy- 
chological and metaphysical, and in the conviction, which was 
not so much their mistake as a disease of the times, that the 
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Sacred Scriptures were intended chiefly to furnish the material 
out of which dogmatic systems could be built.* 

It is precisely what was to be expected when, in taking leave 
of his readers after completing his labors, Mr. Smith says: 
‘As I close these studies in the Apocalypse, I am impelled to 
bear my testimony to the fullness of its inspiration. It seems 
to me the most wonderful. prophecy of the Bible. Both the 
themes which it treats and the manner in which it treats them 
are far beyond mere human art. Renan’s pitiful slur that 
this book is the product of petty malignity among the Apostles, 
could never be uttered by any one who had any worthy concep- 
tion of the contents of the book. It is like a spiritual telescope 
put to the eye of the reader, enabling him to behold the most 
distant scenes in time and space. How wide its scope! How 
far its outlook! How grand its theme! How inspiring its reve- 
lations! It is exactly what it needs to be to occupy its place in 
the canon, to be the final word of the revealing mind and, in 
some respects, (most too guarded here, Brother Smith! Please 
tell us in what respects it does not deserve to be called 
unqualifiedly) the grandest.” 

We now pass over to consider Mr. Smith’s view of 


2. The Theoretic Value of the Apocalypse. 


A. It has convinced him of the truth and reality of prophecy. 
The importance of this factor in the economy of revealed 
religion is coming now more and more to befelt. Dr. Briggs 
has rendered a most thankworthy service in this respect. I. 
H. Fichte (who, by the way, did not pretend to be a theologian, 
only a philosopher, working, as he claimed, on specifically scien- 
tific lines, and leaving distinctively theological work in the hands 


* But their well-meaning sons have fallen -into the other error of almost 
deifying history, Reuss, who; with Hase, is regarded as the last of that great 
line of bright lights who adorned the theology of Germany for a generation 
past, reminds his sincerely evangelical brethren that the most of them have 
reached that stage of evolution in which they are led to put all their faith and 
trust in history, rather than in Christ Himself. 
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of the divines) says that it has been made scientifically certain 
that future events have been predicted. He further says that 
in the history of religion there is a strictly defined and closely 
organized class of phenomena which claim to be divine revela- 
tion. If now, science does not want to subject itself to the 
charge of cowardliness and superficiality, it must look these 
facts square in the face, clearly comprehend what they pretend 
to be, investigate their claims to authority and the vouchers 
they offer for its reality. The Sacred Scriptures furnish pre- 
dictions from the beginning of their history, and in this .re- 
spect they differ from all merely pretended revelations that they 
indicate at every succeeding stage the unexpectedly complete 
fulfillment of what had .been promised in a preceding one. 
Accordingly J. T. Beck insists upon it that it isa prime 
duty, of every intelligent Christian, by prayerful and studious 
searching into God’s Word, to convince himself that what that 
Word claims in this regard is fully, literally and absolutely 
true. 

B. Mr. Smith has further learned from this majestic close 
of canonical prophecy what the whole movement from its incip- 
iency is. Both as to form and contents, it is the logical and 
rational evolution of an organized system of divine in-working 
or impartation, having apparently often its root in the natural 
order, but in reality originating from the heavenly world. Dr. 
Briggs agrees with Ebrard and others in making the Protevan- 
gelium the seminal principle or germ of all prophecy down to 
the close of the canon. But we are obliged to our author for 
directing our attention to the significance of the first verse of 
the Bible in its relation to this whole subject. See pages 18, 19. 
(Lange finds the entire Hexaemeron [Gen. I] in the Apoc.) 

“Tt cannot be an accident that the Apocalypse is placed last 
of all the books of the Bible. It is last because it has a fit- 
ness to be last; it was divinely intended to end the sacred 
volume. Many have noticed that the Paradise which was lost 
in Genesis is regained in Revelation, and that other types 
found in the first book of the Scriptures reappear in the last 
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book. Fewer have observed the completeness of this circle of 
divine thought. What is the first type of all? Is it not light, 
coming to displace the darkness which was upon the face of 
the deep? Does not the sublime fiat, “ Let there be light!” 
stand at the very threshold of inspiration, as if to announce 
the dawn, not only of light physical but also of light 
spiritual? What is inspiration, what is any truth, 
but light for man’s mental darkness? If now Holy Writ 
complete the cycle of revelation, it will end, as it begins, with 
light ; with the completion of the purpose of God announced at 
the outset to give spiritual light tothe world. The Apocalypse 
probably belongs at the end of the canon because, and only 
because, it tells how God will carry out to the full His great 
intention to shed truth upon mankind,” 

Dr. Nevin, on this subject, speaks thus: “‘ Revelation, in this 
view, has been one life from the beginning, the Worp or Gop, 
as it styles itself, sounding through the ages with various utter- 
ances and tone, but looking onward always to the advent of the 
Word Incarnate, in whose voice only it was possible for it to 
become full and complete. . .. Prophecy here (in the Apoca- 
lypse) means primarily the Divine Word contained in this rev- 
elation itself; as where it is said, ‘Blessed is he that keepeth 
the saying of the prophecy of this book.’ But this, we can 
see at once, involves a great deal more than any particular say- 
ings or teachings found in the Apocalypse; since the design of 
the book is professedly to open the way for the disclosure, at 
the proper time, of the full sense of the entire previously ex- 
isting Word of God, as that isto be reached only through His 
second advent, the scope regarded in the Apocalypse from be- 
ginning to end.* It is in reality, therefore, the word of God 
at large, which is made here to stand throughout in such com- 
plemental relation to the testimony of Jesus Christ (See Rev. 
19), that while we feel their difference, we cannot help feeling at 


* Apparently in agreement with Briggs. See Mess. Proph. 
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the same time that they are regarded as forming together but 
one and the rame life.” Mer. Rev. 1877, pp. 184,185.* 

C. Its doctrinal value. Ebrard, on page 547, says that the 
Apoe. contains, “ in addition to eschatology, the whole of soteri- 
ology.” But for him, it throws but little light on theology 
proper. Of course the doctrine of the Trinity is taught, and 
the strongest proof passages for it are found here. As over 
against Unitarianism, or any really wrong view of the person of 
our Lord, the testimony of inspiration is here absolutely over- 
whelming. An honest Unitarian like Mr. Sears, in his “ Heart 
of Jesus,’ seems through the study of the Apocalypse to be 
forced back to what is essential in the doctrine of the Church. 
But when Dr. Ebrard attempts to regulate the Apocalyptic 
statements according to the canon of his dogmatic system, he 
finds that he has a difficult task on hand. 

Very different, however, with Mr. Smith. It is refreshing to 
see with what confidence he sweeps along, after having, as he 
supposed, discovered the key to the book, unfolding each phase 
of the movement, thinking only of his key and the wondrous 
apocalyptic phenomenon with which he is confronted. It is 
true, ashe filly recognizes, that it is God, the Creator, the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and of the whole old 
Covenant, that gave this revelation to His Son Jesus Christ. 
But as soon as the revelation begins, Christ is all in all. He is 
the spiritual Sun, not merely of the Church, or of the New 
Jerusalem ; everywhere throughout Mr. Smith’s book, Christ is 
the spiritual Sun of the Universe. We wish we had room for 
passages illustrative of this feature of our author's theological 
thinking. We will simply add that we feel persuaded that if 
we were to ask him for a definition of the word Christocentric, 
he could furnish a far more rational and satisfactory one than 
could Dr, Ladd, who knows, however, how to make good use of 
the term. 

*« The Apoe. is the keystone of the revelation of God d#berhaupt. In it is 
repeated the whole 0. T. with its entire process of development.” Ebrard, p. 
547, 
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We have not the slightest ground for doubting the sincerity 
of our author. ‘ There is too much of vivida vis animi in his 
writing to allow the suspicion that what he says is not the con- 
viction of his heart. It is occasion for joy in these dark days 
of unbelief to find a man so little disturbed by critics and 
scientists, as to tell the world, in this clean cut, outspoken, in- 
deed eloquent way, that the living risen, personal glorified God- 
man is now seated on the throne of the universe, the proper 
object of His people’s worship, the actual hearer of their 
prayers, as well as the only source of life and light for the world. 
He will not have himself regarded as a Gnostic in any sense of 
the word. Were he to write a system of Christian doctrine, he 
could never bring in the locus of the Status eraltationis as an 
appendage to his body of divinity. It would have to be a mat- 
ter of central, governing, force, as it is, in divine revela- 
tion throughout. And when teaching “ De Scripturis Sanctis,’’ 
he would, if consistent with many of his statements, be compelled 
to look upon them as indeed nothing more than a shadow, more 
or less Juminous which He throws upon this dark world of ours, 
to be illuminated, however, not from the darkness which they 
enter, but from their only source, at the same time the source 
of all true light—His own divine-human person. The epistles 
to the churches, are they not Christ’s own words? © Says Mr. 
8., Most undoubtedly and emphatically. Does this same living 
Christ address us at the present day through them? Certainly. 
How can we understand them as bearing directly upon our 
case. Answer: Precisely in so far as we believe that the liv- 
ing God-man is now addressing them to us. In so far they are 
warm as with the breath of His own mouth, and luminous with 
the glory of the Heaven whence they proceed. So says Dr. 
Nevin with the Word of God throughout, it is in a real sense 
the Word of Inspiration. Therefore he would add, Let Christ 
never become the shadow of the Sacred writings, that is, the 
mere phantom which these books reflect into or upon our minds, 
as our modern Gnostics will persist in having it. ‘ He can be the 
shadow of nothing.” On the contrary, all else must be the 
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reflection of Him,—Scriptures, Church, Kingdom of Heaven— 
that or nothing. With all this, we repeat Mr. Smith’s theory of 
the Apocalypse and of the universe seems at first glance at all 
events, to be in perfect and intelligent accord. 


8. Irs PracrircaL VALUE. 


What do we mean by practical value? Well, the natural 
answer would be that we get a share of the light which this 
book represents as being shed upon the universe. Most people 
consider books of value in these days in so far as they fur- 
nish material they can utilize for the end dearest to their 
hearts. With some, this is to make money ; with others, to shine 
in the world. These, of course, are selfish, temporal ends. 
This book holds in the sphere of the spiritual and eternal. 
Revelation, as the later German theologians insist, is for salva- 
tion. It can be helpful thus only to those who really look to 
Heaven for help and who desire only that help which Heaven 
can give. ; 

The comment of Dr. Ebrard on chap. 1: 3, “ Blessed is he 
that readeth, and they that hear the words of this prophecy, 
and keep those things which are written: for the time is at 
hand,” may be acceptable to our readers: “ This beatification, 
directed so generally to all readers, in so far as they arc also 
(obedient) hearers and retainers, indicates unquestionably that 
the Revelatiou of St. John the Divine is and should be a Book 
of practical religious significance. Although its depths are being 
but gradually disclosed, it has been, in its chicf lineaments 
intelligible for Christianity since the days of St. John. Fora 
Nutzanwendung—that is apractical ground-rule of piety—sug- 
gested itself to the reader, as the result of a correct under- 
standing of it, which it was his duty to observe. For he 
learned first and before all (for this was and is. the chief 
practical aim of the Revelation), against what formations of 
falsehood and Satan’s kiugdom he should at all times be on his 
guard. But then he learned also that there was no cause for 
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fear or discouragement; also that he should not look for the 
coming of the Lord before the time (?). The history of the 
quiet and retiring children of God, in ages the most varied, 
affords proof that for them the Revelation was no closed book, 
but an open and precious one, and that, although sometimes 
mistaken in matters of form, they exceedingly (uberaus) well 
and righly understood the inner sense and substance, and turned 
it to spiritual account.” 

We are sorry to say, somewhat to the discredit of this highly 
revered and distinguished interpres et vindex of our ancient Re- 
formed faith, that in trying to hit the gist of the Nutzanwendbar- 
keit of the Apocalypse, he has been surpassed, in our estimation, 
by our American (apparently) sectarian divine. He closes his 
book with the following language : 

“One who attempts to comment upon this book cannot fail to 
feel its warning against any addition to the prophecy or 
subtraction from it. I ask myself if I have thus drawn upon 
myself ‘the plagues that are written in this book.’ My 
thought has been neither to add to nor to take from; I have 
studied and written with the profoundest reverence in my 
heart, and the desire to let the words of God produce their own 
impression upon my mind. It is with the hope that I have con- 
tributed to the knowledge of my readers that which will make 
the Apocalypse to them the same treasury of blessed informa- 
tion that it has become to me, that I have written these pages. 
If those who read them feel as I feel, I am sure I shall have 
done them or the book noharm. My heart glows with a brighter 
hope, and is nerved with a more cheerful courage and a stronger 
determination, as I think of those bright and happy views of 
the world’s future which I have gained from the Apocalypse. 

“Thank God we may share in the vast benefits which this 
book pictures. As we see their greatness and grandeur, they 
seem too much for such creatures as we are to obtain. But they 
are freely offered to us all. “ Whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely!” Oh, that an intelligent view of the 
blessedness disclosed in the Apocalypse, as the possible por- 
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tion of every child of man, may move every soul to an immedi- 
ate and grateful acceptance of the gift!” 

To all this the seriously minded reader must undoubtedly 
say “Amen.” But still he has some misgivings as to whether 
Mr. Smith is master of the situation. Can he adequately 
satisfy the expectations which he has aroused in the minds of 
those for whom he writes? He seems sound on most of the lead- 
ing theological points. But is he on a fair way of grasping 
the Christological idea in its fullness? In what sense do we 
find here an approximation to what this is in its central efful- 
gence, as the three disciples, for example, caught a glimpse of it 
when they were with Christ on the mount of transfiguration, 
of which glimpse we have here what Ebrard calls a “ dilation,” 
that is a fully expanded unfolding, namely, in the apocalyptic 
vision of St. John the Divine on the island of Patmos? Another 
article will look into this matter more closely. 

We feel sure at all events that Mr. Smith will say Amen to 
the prayer with which the pious Bengel closes his exposition of 
the book : 

“ How many important things, O Lord Jesus, lie open in Thy 
Revelation, before Thy view, which with my defective vision I 
have failed to see.* Make up for my own and others’ short- 
comings out of Thine own pleroma. 

‘* Thine be the power and glory for ever. Amen.” 

* «« Bengel, Who in his Gnomon condensed more matter into a line than can be 


extracted from the pages of other writers, united profound reverence for the 
Bible with an acuteness which let nothing escapehim.” Schaff-Herzog, Art. 


Bengel. 





V. 


WHY AM I REFORMED? 


BY REV. C. CLEVER, D.D. 


Ir is sometimes necessary to climb a mountain height, that 
we may get the lay of the land, the course of the rivers or the 
direction of the highways. If we desire a more definite 
knowledge, we must go down from our commanding position 
and select some circumscribed portion for more careful investi- 
gation. It is in the latter spirit that we approach our subject 
at this time. If we can get a clear conception of the name 
belonging to the honored Church of which I am a member, we 
will at once have a position from which, as an integral part of 
Protestantism, its whole field of practice and theology will be 
evident, at least in its general outline. A rose might smell as 
sweet if called by any other name, but no other word in the 
whole range of language, home or foreign, would be as fragrant 
with historic meaning as Reformed. Some Churches are called 
after aman. His towering strength, powerful courage and un- 
wavering constancy and devotion so impressed themselves upon 
his followers, that they were proud to be called by his name. 
Others have been so livingly identified with certain forms of 
government, that this has been the central idea around which 
the thought and devotion oftheir followers crystallized. Others 
have selected some prominent doctrine, and called themselves 
by that name. With this inscribed upon their banner, they 
have appealed to their fellow-men, and determined to win their 
share in the crowning glory of the consummated kingdom of God. 
Others have determined that a certain form of worship possesses 
significance enough to form a rallying-point around which its 
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sacred memories can cluster, and definiteness enough to make 
it intelligently appreciated by those who ask a reason for its 
being. Our Church was simply called Reformed. It is not 
Reformed Presbyterian, Reformed Episcopalian nor Reformed 
Lutheran. The question put to us so often, Refornied what? 
shows at once a lack of historical information. If an old 
Israelite would have said, I belong to the tribe of Judah or to 
Dan, it would have been senseless to have asked him Judab 
what? or Dan what? If he would have belonged to one of the 
smallest tribes, the question would have been meaningless. The 
air of historical consequence would not have redeemed it from 
the disgust which it would have provoked. 

Dr. Schaff says Reformed, as used in all continental works 
on church history and symbolics, means originally, the Catholic 
Church reformed of abuses or regenerated by the word of God. 
The name originally was applied to that whole movement of 
the XVIth Century, which liberated Christianity from the bur- 
dens which ages of superstition and idolatry had piled upon it. 
Afterwards, when the unseemly controversy waxed so hot 
between Luther and the rest of the Reformers, the name 
Lutheran was assumed by those who took such extreme sacra- 
mentarian views. Our name then belonged to the oldest Prot- 
estant body. ‘ 

Like the great priest that Abraham met when returning 
from the slaughter of the kings, we are without earthly father 
or mother. No king had power enough to lay our corner- 
stone. ,No single theologian had wisdom enough to construct 
our theology. We claim no man as leader, and we acknowledge 
no man as Lord, There is a sense in which Zwingli, Melanc- 
thon and Calvin are our heroes. . But one, or all of these, 
could not have laid the broad foundations on which we have 

, builded. 

If it be needful to designate one man as owr Reformer, it 
would be Ulric Zwingli, born a.p. 1484, who preached the pure 
gospel in Switzerland some years before Luther in Germany. 
The movement of which he was the head was wholly indepen- 
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dent of Luther—that is to say, Luther was in no way whatever, 
directly or indirectly, the cause or the occasion of Zwingli 
making a breach with the Church of Rome and adopting the 
course which he pursued. ‘“ Zwingli had been led to embrace 
the leading principles of Protestant truth, and to preach them 
in 1516, the year before the publication of Luther’s Theses ; 
and it is quite certain that all along he continued to think and 
act for himself, on his own judgment and responsibility, deriv- 
ing his views from his own personal and independent stady of 
the word of God,” * 

He began with the fundamental thought, that the pure teach- 
ing of God’s holy word, was the only and sufficient rule of 
faith and practice. He left a powerful impression upon his 
followers, and gave the cardinal points for subsequent Reformed 
theologians to develop. The foreign theologians, whom the 
advisors of Edward the Sixth invited to their aid, either 
belonged to the Reformed Church or were largely under its 
influence. ‘The Marian exiles breathed the air and imbibed 
the principles of Zurich; while the same spiritual succession 
has been continued in Puritanism, in English dissent in the 
prevailing character of American religion.”+ In speaking of 
Zwingli, Beard says: “ There is an admirable and cheerful good 
sense about him, a keen apprehension of the simplicities of piety, 
a firm grasp of religion on the ethical and practical side. But 
the sense of mystery does not weigh upon him; the contempla- 
tion of divine things neither excites him to paradox nor awakens 
him to rapture.” This is the spirit that was impressed on the 
Reformed Church in the beginning, and it has been its ruling 
characteristic till the present, and must bein all the future. 
We are members of the Reformed Church on account of 


(1) ITS UNWAVERING LOYALTY TO CHRIST, 


The Reformed Church has made current some of the most 
important watch-words that distinguish the theological thinking 
of these latter days. 


* Cunningham’s Reformers and Theology of the Reformation, page 213. 
t Beard’s Hibbert Lectures, page 226. 
15 
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Christological and Christocentric—Christ the periphery and 
Christ the, centre—are familiar terms to'us, and are fast becoming 
so to all chose who are in the fore-froat of the great battle for 
truth. Forty or fifty years ago these would have been pro- 
nounced senseless jargon, the users of which should be banished 
from the company of earnest thinkers, Our theology has been 
made to revolve around Christ. As little as the movements of 
the stars and planets can be explained by making the earth the 
centre, so little can redemption be understood by making any- 
thing but Christ the beginning, the middle and the end. | He is 
the all and in all, By Him were all things made, and He is 
before all things. In Him all things stand together. One of 
the old confessions of the Reformed Church will be fuund to 
contain these words. 

The sum of the gospel is that our Lord Jesus Christ, the true 
Son of God, has made known to us the will of His heavenly 
Father, and redeemed us by His innocence from eternal death, 
and reconciled us to God. 

Therefore Christ is the only way to salvation for all who 
were, who are and who shall be. 

Christ is the Head of all believers. 

Christ is the one eternal High Priest. 

Christ who offered Himself once on the cross, is the sufficient 
and perpetual sacrifice for the sins of all believers. Therefore 
the mass is no sacrifice, but a commemoration of the one sacri- 
fice of the cross and a seal of the redemption through Christ. 

Christ is the only Mediator between God and us. 

Christ is our righteousness, From this it follows that our 
works are good so far as they are Christ’s, but not good so far 
as they are our own. 

Christians are not bound to any works which Christ has not 
commanded, 

God alone forgives sins through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Here already we have the first fruits of that grand, living, 
Christological theology which has made it worth while for us to 
struggle on, and, though least among the tribes, to furiish the 
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king who can save the Church from a heartless rationalism. 
Dr. George P. Fisher says, in his “‘Church History,” p. 576: 
“Into the Heidelberg Catechism, the creed of the German 
Reformed Church, there had flowed influences from the school 
of Melancthon, the character of which may be described in 
somewhat vague terms as churchly and sacramental, in con- 
junction with influences from a more defined, yet not rigid type 
of Calvinism, In the writings of the Mercersburg school, the 
former of these two elements, that which emanated from Me- 
lancthon, was once more brought into the foreground. A cen- 
tral position in the system was given to the divine-human 
person of Christ, by whom, it was taught, not only reconcilia- 
tion, but a new spiritual life is introduced into the race which 
in the first Adam fell from God.” 

It is a well-known fact that whole ages of Christian effort 
have been wasted in trying to overcome the hosts of sin and 
unbelief, and bring peace to the jaded spirits of struggling men 
with some great doctrine as central. There are times when 
the atonement, for instance, is made the article of a standing 
or falling Church. At other times a refined humanitarianism 
enlists the whole current of effort in the Church. Men think 
and act as though the humanities of life, tinctured with a mild 
flavor of the heavenly and divine, will bring the relief for 
which men groan and die. 

This is the astronomer studying the course of a planet and 
its influence among the stars without catching the rays or 
heat or attractive power of the sun. It is the bearer of the 
healing salt, scattering it upon the stream of human life hur- 
rying on its way, charged with death, rather than pressing on 
up to the fountain. “To find the true, original, essential 
principle of Christianity, we must go back of all these schemes 
—back of all that man can think, -will or do, back of the 
Charch, which is Christ’s body, back of His words and works 
—to His divine-human Person, to His divine-human life.” * 

The Reformed Church has always insisted that this is the 


* Harbaugh’s Christological Theology, p. 36. 
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fort that must be held at all hazards. With this gone, there is 
nothing left worth contending for. It has always had the 
widest sympathy with the intellectual and moral development 
of all the ages. It has sought and found a golden thread bind- 
ing all ages and nations together. Travelers are not more 
firmly bound together in crossing the ice-fields and glaciers of 
the Alps than the nations and ages are to each other. Thus 
far have others gone with us. But shall the end of this golden 
thread dangle hither and thither, or shall it be placed in the 
pierced hand that unhinges empires and gives new directions 
to travailing civilizations? Our Church. insists that Christ is 
the only Potentate, and He is now ordering all things that are 
in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth. The kingdoms of this world are become 
(not shall, or will, but are become) the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of His Christ, and He shall reign for ever and ever. 

Another feature of this loyalty shows itself in insisting that 
Christ is ever present in the Church. Though He entered into 
that which is within the vejl, yet is He with us alway, even 
unto the end of the world. The mystical union of Christ with 
believers, the immediate personal relationship of Christ with 
His people, all and singly, has been insisted upon with all the 
priestly solemnity and prophetic earnestness that can be 
aroused in, consecrated men of God. 

Much of the so-called Christian thought of the past has been 
cold and heartless. The chilling influences of Deism and Ag- 
nosticism have percolated into every sphere of church life. 
Christ has not even been thought of as walking on the shore, 
in darkness, when the angry winds from the desolate shores of 
doubt are vexing the deep on which the Church of God is sail- 
ing. He is hidden in the clouds. He is not held in sympa- 
thetic touch with tempted and tried humanity, Many a hun- 
gry soul might justly say: “They have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid Him.”” -If not this, they 
can say: ‘* Who shall ascend up into heaven to bring Christ 
down? or, who shall go down into the deep to bring Christ up?” 
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If they have not put Him in the heavens, and thus exalted 
Him so far above men that He is ‘otally indifferent to them, 
they have not gone with Him beyond the cross; they are still 
lingering there. They are listening to the awful groans; they 
are watching the terrible darkness that is gathering over the 
earth, and trembling as the rocks and hills are shaking upon 
their broad foundations. Reformed theology has not been 
indifferent to all this; but it has gone out of the chill of Good 
Friday. It hurries forward through the three awful days in 
which the sanctified body remained in the grave. It caught 
the life-giving breath of Easter morning, and shouted with a 
voice that it hoped would girdle the earth and fill the whole 
heavens, “ The Lord is risen, indeed, and become the first-fruits 
of them that slept.” 

It is with this living Christ that it deals. It thinks of Him 
as immanently present among the people, and as ready to dis- 
tribute to the necessities of the saints as when He walked by 
the shores of Galilee. He is as certainly speaking to those 
who can and will hear as when He commanded the disciples to 
thrust out a little from the land, and poured the beatitudes 
upon the waiting throngs that lined the shore. 

Thought now becomes living. Words about Him and to 
Him and for Him are instinct with the breath of God. With 
this key a thousand otherwise impenetrable mysteries are un- 
raveled. Standing securely upon this Rock, a thousand cru- 
cial, critical questions are shorn of their terror. The new and 
living way opened up for sin and uncleanness to the house of 
David becomes easy and plain. We have found the Messiah 
of whom Moses and the prophets did write, and the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah who shall break the seals of the book, and shall 
direct all the energies of all the centuries in the whole volume 
of the book of time. The weary eye sweeps the boundless 
horizou, but finds no place in heaven or in earth where the 
enlightening and enlivening influence of the Star of Bethlehem 
is not felt. The true Light has come, and He lightens every 
man that cometh into the world. 
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(2) ITS CATHOLIC SPIRIT. 


It was our Zwingli who first insisted that infants dying un- 
baptized should be saved. When he came to make up a cata- 
logue of the saints, he numbered among them Socrates, Plato, 
Marcus Aurelius and the rest of the heathen world that had 
lived up to the light that had been granted unto them. When 
Zwingl: began to preach, he loved to expound the gospels, chap- 
ter by chapter and word by word. Some of the other Re- 
formers were more interested in the Epistles than in these rec- 
ords of the perfect life. If our minds will ever widen out to 
that breadth that can believe all things, hope all things and 
endure all things, there must be a return to the study of the 
perfect life. One of the latest works to make a sensation, 
closes with the thought that a new study of the life of Christ 
will bring men nearer to each other, and nearer to the great 
problems that elamor for solution in these waning years of the 
century. 

There is no other Church which can so easily fellowship with 
other Churches as the Reformed. It will reach out the hand 
of friendship farther than any other. It will grasp the prof- 
fered hand with a heartiness precluding the faintest idea of 
conventionality. It has no theological crotchets that it imposes 
on others. It has no shibboleths that have lost the spirit, and 
the form of which brings into bondage those who try to pro- 
nounce them. It has but one creed, short, incisive and pointed, 
and upon this it insists—‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved.” It could not be Christian without 
this ; from this it will not vary one single hair’s breadth; with 
this it extends a hand of welcome to all who may knock at 
its doors. It never holds itself aloof from any movement that 
can be called Christian. It looks with some jealousy upon any 
effort that will not acknowledge to the full the need of Christ’s 
life and power to reach an end which will be at all commen- 
surate with the needs of sinful men. There are reforms that 
are simply of the earth, earthy. They do not propose to reach 
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anything beyond the betterment!of the present state. While 
charitably the Reformed people may give these the benefit of 
the doubt, and may say, with the Rabbi of old: “Let these 
men alone, for if this thing be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, 
but if of men, it will come to naught;” yet they insist that 
unless men are made Christians they cannot be the sons of God. 

It holds that Christianity must touch every sphere of human 
activity. “ There is a breezy atmosphere about this religion. It 
is meant for every-day use among the affairs of men. Its ulti- 
mate object is practical. If it aspires to soar on wings of faith 
into the heavenly abyss of the divine decrees, it always comes 
back to earth with a message of innocence and purity and jus- 
tice between man and man.”* The Reformed Church was 
born in free Switzerland. The mountains were her sponsors, 
and the fountains and rills, flowing from the eternal snowy 
caps, fashioned and won their nursling with their smiles. 
Having been blessed with the ideas of freedom, and of that 
rugged spiritual health, from communion with the great and 
grand in nature, it went forth to gladden all the earth. It 
found a home in several important parts of Germany, as the 
Palatinate, the lower Rhine and in Brandenberg and other 
provinces of Prussia. But it was yet far more vigorously and 
fully developed among the maritime and freer nations, especi- 
ally the Anglo-Saxon race, and follows its onward march to the 
West and the missionary fields of the East. Every historical 
student has heard of the Reformed Church of France; the Re- 
formed Church of Germany; the Reformed Church of Switzer- 
land ; the Reformed Church of Holland; the Reformed Church 
of Italy; the Reformed Church of England; the Reformed 
Church of Scotland; the Reformed Church in America; the 
Reformed Church of the United States. “The Reformed 
Church had a large number of leaders, as Zwingli, colam- 
padius, Bullinger, Calvin, Beza, Knox, Cranmer; but not one 
of them, not even Calvin, could impress his name or his theolog- 
ical system upon her. She is independent of men and allows 

* Beard’s Hibbert Lectures, p. 241. 
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full freedom for national and sectional modifications and adap- 
tations of the principles of the Reformation.” * Viewed 
in its relation to the medizval Church, Lutheranism is 
more conservative and historical; the Reformed Church 
more progressive and radical, and departs much farther from 
the traditionalism, sacerdotalism and ceremonialism of Rome. 
The strength and beauty of the Reformed Churches lay in 
aggressive energy and enterprise, power of self-government, 
strict discipline, missionary zeal, liberal sacrifices and faithful 
devotion, even to martyrdom. It has produced Puritanism, 
Congregationalism, Methodism, Evangelicalism (in the Cliurch 
of England), the largest Bible, Tract and Missionary Societies, 
has built most churches and benevolent institutions.| The 
old mother has remained at home, somewhat circumscribed, 
practicing the same economy, living in the same simplicity, 
while some of the daughters have gone out into wider spheres 
of activity and have attained much larger proportions. The 
glamour of their triumphs must not blind us to the vigor and 
virtue and glory of the old homestead from which they came 
out. Cosmopolitanism is always in danger of spreading too far 
and wide. It may become a stream, having no banks, instead 
of consecrating its energies and carrying on its broad bosom the 
welfare of the world. This same spirit, unless carefully guarded, 
is in danger of multiplying sectarian divisions, Having but 
little respect for authority or sacred traditions, private judg- 
ment may run riot, and the lessons of history be turned into old 
wives’ tales or cunning fables. But these perils only prove the 
catholic spirit which underlies the whole movement. 

The Reformed Church watches with consuming interest the 
growth of the Evangelical Alliance. In harmony with the 
first Council at Jerusalem and the last Assembly of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, it insists that no unnecessary burdens be 
imposed upon Christians, in order that they may have fellow- 
ship one with another. And it could fairly have shouted for 

* Schaff’s Creeds, vol, 1, p. 219. 
¢ Ibid., vol, 1, p. 216. 
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joy, when the American branch of the Alliance declared that 
the divine-human person of Christ and His atoning work 
are the heart and soul of Christianity. If this broad, catho- 
lic, Christian thought san once be livingly apprehended 
the whole Christian Church, the Reformed branch of it can 
say, “ Lord, now lettest Thou thy servant depart in peace 
according to thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation 
which Thou hast prepared before all people, a light to lighten 
the Gentiles and the glory of Thy people, Israel!” 


(3) ITS IRENICAL SPIRIT. 


This is bone of its bone and flesh of its flesh and soul of its 
soul. To possess any other spirit would be to fly in the face 
of all its past history. This has saved it from many a split, 
and helped it over many very rough places that sprang up in 
its path. At the conference of Marburg, when the giants 
stood face to face and the whole Reformation "was threatened 
with wreck, Zwingli, with a magnificent spirit and with tears 
in his eyes, offered his hand to Luther. Though they had 
contended powerfully for what each one considered the truth, 
yet the Reformer of Switzerland said, with outstretched hand, 
“Let us be friends!” That same spirit has marked the Re- 
formed Church from the very beginning until now. Her 
favorite passage of God's word is, ‘I am for peace, but when I 
speak they are for war.” In 1563 the .confusions again 
became so rampant, that. even the most earnest began to 
question the power of the Reformed spirit to keep itself alive. 
Brethren began to call each other hard names. One said “ I 
am of Zwingli,” and another “I am of Luther,” and an- 
other “I am of Calvin,” and another “I am of Melancthon.” 
Again the Reformed Church stepped in and said: “ Do ye not 
know that ye are brethren?” Frederick the Third, of the 
Palatinate, saw that Lutheranism, Calvinism and Zwinglianism 
had each other by the throat and were ready for a conflict 
which would not cease till all would be strangled, or at least so 
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badly wrecked as to become an easy prey to the ruler of the 
Vatican. He determined that a catechism should be prepared 
and published, that should gather up in it all the good and 
avoid that which produced such unholy commotion. ‘The new 
catechism must go as far as possible in mediating between these 
three different systems. It must be irenical, conciliatory, 
catholic. This guided him in the selection of the young theo- 
logians who should prepare it. He watched its progress with 
the intensest interest. It was his daily task to counsel and 
admonish Ursinus and Olevianus to work in the interest of a 
universal peace. : 
“The peculiar gifts of both theologians, the didactic clearness 
and precision of the one and the pathetic warmth and unction 
of the other, were blended in beautiful harmony, and produced 
a joint work which is far superior to all the separate productions 
of either. In the catechism they surpassed themselves. They 
were in a measure inspired for it.” ‘‘ The catechism is the work 
of religious enthusiasm based on solid theological learning and 
directed by excellent judgment. It is baptized with the pente- 
costal fire of the great Reformation, yet remarkably free from 
the polemic zeal and intolerance which characterized that won- 
derfully excited period—by far the richest and deepest in church 
history next to the age of Christ and His apostles. It is the 
product -of the heart as well as the head, full of faith and 
unction from above. Fresh, lively, glowing it yet is clear, sober, 
self-sustained. The ideas are biblical and orthodox, and well 
fortified by apt scripture proofs. The language is dignified, 
terse, nervous, popular and often truly eloquent. It is the 
language of devotion as well as instruction. Altogether the 
Heidelberg Catechism is more than a book: it is an institution, 
and will live as long as the Reformed Church.”* In Germany 
we hear much of mediational theology. It has been an effort 
to bring all theology into harmony with Christ. In that move- 
ment the irenic spirit of the Heidelberg Catechism has had more 
than an ordinary interest. It has furnished the basis for the 


* Schaff's Creeds, vol. 1, 542. 
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whole union movement of Germany, which hopes, with every 
promise of success, to stay the tide of rationalism and give a 
new Germany to the theological world. 

In our own American Church the conflict during the last fifty 
years has been very ominous. There were times when the faith- 
ful, like Melancthon, began to weep. Brethren had become 
alienated from each other. Incipient barriers with very wide 
foundations began to rise above the surface. Some of those 
in high places even, were clamoring for a division, and then a 
scramble for the spoils. The same old spirit began to show it- 
self. The bow of peace began to steal in ever-growing brilliancy 
across our troubled sky. Then some of the brethren said, Why 
should there be such an unseemly jar? Why should the seam- 
less robe of the Reformed body be torn to shreds? In a short 
time the conflict of decades ceased, and there was a great calm. 

It sometimes looks as though the Reformed Church held the 
key to much of the confusion of sectarianism. The great 
union efforts have thus far been only tentative. It has been 
the arranging of the troops, but not the real contest. The 
Heidelberg Catechism is likely to be the catechism of the future 
union church, which must soon come. The spirit of peace and 
charity exemplified at Marburg, at Heidelberg, at Berlin, at 
Lancaster,* is still abroad in our borders, and if given sway will 
level these unsightly barriers, and bring about that good time 
when the brethren shall see eye to eye together and with the 
voice together shall they sing. 


(4) Irs Errort to Cuttivate A Deep -PersonaL Prery. 


Here now is the branch to sweeten the bitter spring. Religion 
must not float dreamily in mid-air, like a will o’ the wisp with- 
out any heat or life-giving power. There is something in the 
gladsome, healthy piety engendered by the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism that always moves the spirit of man towards God and 
heavenly things. If you will bear with me I will illustrate 


* The General Synod of 1878, that inaugurated the Peace Movement, 
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what I mean. Luther’s Smaller Catechism opens by reciting the 
first Commandment and then asks the child, What does this 
mean? We should fear and love God and trustin Him above 
all things. 

The Westminster Catechism opens with, What is the chief end 
of man? Man’s chief end is to glorify God and enjoy Him for- 
ever. 

The Catechism of the Episcopal Church—What is your name? 

Nowcompare this with the first question in our Catechism— 
What is thy only comfort in life anddeath? Here the address 
is personal, thy ; the object is comfort, and it has to do with the 
life and death of the individual. The answer is likewise superior 
to the answer in the others: “ That I, with body and soul, both 
in life and in death, am not my own, but belong unto my faithful 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who with His precious blood hath fully 
satisfied for all my sins, and delivered me from all the power of 
the Devil, and so preserves me that, without the will of my 
Heavenly Father, not a bair can fall from my head; yea, that 
all things must be subservient tomy salvation, and therefore, by 
his Holy Spirit He also assures me of eternal life, and makes 
me sincerely willing and ready henceforth to live unto him.” 
Here at once we have the very soul of the gospel. We are 
not led up to it through law and sacrifice and shadow, but are at 
once mét by all that the soul requires. Our Catechism in the 
spirit of St. John goes to the root of the whole matter. The 
eagle-eyed apostle did not need a genealogical ladder to climb 
up to the mystery of the God-Man. At once he bounds into 
the mystery by saying: In the beginning was the word and 
the word was with God and the word was God. Our Catechism 
meets the inquirer with an immediate offer of comfort. Hav- 
ing found this comfort, he is then ready to go on to the 
weightier matters of the Christian life. The questions all have 
this personal ring— Whence knowest thou thy misery ? Why art 
thow called a Christian? How art thou righteous before God ? 
There is a practical, personal heartsomeness about all this, 
that enlivens the sluggish nature of man stupefied by sin. Sud- 
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denly that hope which we have as an anchor to the soul, both 
sure and steadfast, of that which is within the veil, springs up 
in the sou). Life is no longer lawless. Its end is in Christ. 
The way has been found out of sin and self into Christ and 
eternal glory. “ The catechism is nocold workmanship merely 
of the understanding. It is full of feeling and faith, The 
joyousness of a fresh, simple, childlike trust appears, beauti- 
fully, touchingly interwoven with all its divinity. 


(5) Irs Ipza or EpucationaL ReEvicron. 


First the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear. We must make room for the first principles; and then 
wait for the full fruition in the perfections. We have the milk 
of the word for babes, and after that the strong meat for the 
heavy armed soldier who is girded with the whole armor for 
battle. Sainthood is not reached ata single bound. Men 
must, through much intellectual and moral tribulation, enter 
into the kingdom of God. 

The child, according to the conception of the Reformed 
fathers, must be planted into the kingdom of grace. He is 
here now as achild, and not asaman. Go ye therefore and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you, and 
lo! I am with you always, even unto the end of the world. 
The order of this final command is: 1, baptism; 2, teaching; 
3, the aid of the ever present Christ. 

The children of believing parents are to be introduced into 
the kingdom of Christ, as the children of the old economy 
were to.be introduced to all its rites and privileges by circum- 
cision. Planted together in Christ; buried with Christ by 
baptism into death, that like as Christ was raised from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk 
in newness of life. In harmony with this, our Catechism says, 
We are engrafted into Christ, and receive all His benefits by 
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a living faith. The child thus engrafted into the covenant, is 
heir to all the blessings of the great family of God. The child 
is planted in the house of God, and, growing from grace to 
grace, shall still bring forth fruit in old age, to show that the 
Lord is good, and that there is no unrighteousness in Him. 

Now, what sunshine and rain and dew are to the growing 
plant, Christian nurture is to the child. He is simply to be 
responsive to the divine forces that are at hand in the family 
and inthe Church. There is room now for growing in grace 
and in the knowledge of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, 
The family life is the bosom on which this young hope rests, 
as the young bird in the feathered nest, instinctively prepared 
for it. It feeds upon the Christian elements that are round 
about it. The family life in the earlier period of development, 
under the Spirit of God, is the consecrated channel throtgh 
which divine forces flow over into the young soul, and upon 
which it feeds. “ At the proper season they must be handed 
over to the Church to be prepared by catechetical discipline 
for the other great Sacrament; and, finally, thus prepared, 
they must be introduced to all the privileges of their church 
state, that they may grow up from this point onward, by 
proper use of the means of grace, to the stature of full man- 
hood in Christ. Religion, according to this view, is something 
that rests in the general life of the Church, capable of organic 
transmission,—not by blood nor by the force of mere natural 
example and teaching, but by the order of grace as a divine 
historical constitution in the Church itself, including resources, 
having capacities and powers in its own, being for this very 
purpose.” * : 

All life is the result of growth. Heathen mythology devises 
something that springs up in the full maturity of its powers, in 
amoment. But nature and grace, in every line of their activity, 
come to perfection only by growth. Even Christ increased in wis- 
dom and in stature and in favor withGodand man. There was a 
development of His whole nature. There was a gradual expan- 


* Nevin on the Catechism, page 157, 
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sion of those powers which, in the full swing of their ripened 
energy, raised the dead, confounded all the wisdom of the world 
and finally conquered the grave. 

In like manner the partaker of that same life must grow up 
into it. It is after a long summer’s day of growth that Paul 
can say, I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith. The development of the whole spiritual 
life is a growth under the educational influence of Providence 
and grace. The child engrafted into Christ grows into Chris- 
tian manhood or womanhood under the genial influences of 
Christian culture, warmed into life by the ever present power of 
the Holy Ghost. The living word, the Church and the Sacraments 
form a trinity of forces that enter into the life of the individual, 
and, allowing the fullest room for the exercise of the freedom 
of the will, waft him onward and upward to the heavenly home. 
Now he is the son of God, and it doth not yet appear what he 
shall be, but we know that when He shall appear we shall be 
like Him, for we shall see Him as He is. 

A prominent Episcopal clergyman said, in substance: Zwingli 
and his works have not been appreciated; the time, however, is 
just at hand when this precious mine of truth will be worked 
for all it is worth. He shall yet be appreciated. And when 
this time comes, it will be found that he has done more of the 
thinking that meets the needs of this present time, than any 
other of the Reformers. His few works will be found to con- 
tain more help in the solution of the mightiest problem that 
ever vexed the human mind, than all the Reformers. 

In like manner may it be said of the Church of which he 
was one of the most prominent founders. It has not been 
properly appreciated. Its heroic loyalty to Christ, its broad 
catholicity of spirit, its irenic tone, its hearty piety and its 
educational life and spirit should have won it a larger place in 
the affections of the great Christian brotherhood. In the near 
future, when the grand problems of this the greatest century in 
the whole volume of the book of time must be met and answered, 
the Reformed Church will have a voice which can bring a calm 
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when some of the loudest voices of to-day shall be dumb. The 
manly tone in which these problems are propounded, shows in 
what spirit they must be met and answered. 

Occupying the stand-point of Reformed theology, we are sure 
that the past is secure, and that God has never left Himself 
without witnesses. We look upon the present as seething with 
divine-human possibilities, hurrying hither and thither in the 
thundering loom of time. We in faith look for the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ who shall recapitulate all things in 
Himself: We cannot be satisfied with anything short of unity 
on necessary points of doctrine and life. We will grant the 
widest liberty to our brethren on noa-essentials. We will 
exercise long-suffering and hopeful charity to all. We are sure 
that prophecies, prompted by denominational pride, shall fail ; 
that tongues, busy in scattering strife among the brethren, 
shall cease; and that knowledge which is not peaceable and kind 
and gentle and easy to be entreated and not given to hypocrisy, 
shall vanish away. 
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THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF CULTURE. 


BY CHARLES H. LERCH. 


CULTURE is not a strange word. We hear it on all sides of 
us. It is the chief end of all training, whether it be in the 
world at large or in the schools, or colleges, or seminaries, or 
universities. When a man, we will say, goes to college, it is 
pretty generally understood that he goes for a purpose, and 
that purpose is culture. -The more definite, the more clear 
that purpose is kept continually before the mind of the student, 
the better for him. We go to college and we forget that we . 
are going to college. We study and we forget that we are 
studying. We are on the road to culture, but we forget to 
ask ourselves whether we are on the move in this road or 
whether we are in the right road. Our work is mapped out for us 
and handed over to us. We do not always ask, What does it all 
mean? The student often goes through a course of study, 
and at the end of it and perhaps not until some years after 
that, begins to realize in some measure, that he has actually 
gone through a course of study. Consecutive years of college 
and seminary work have a tendency towards producing 
monotony. And monotony means death. We say, “ have a 
tendency,” not that they must produce monotony any more 
' than consecutive years of church-going must produce mono- 
tony. Identifying one’s self with a, college or any institution 
of learning does not make the student, Saying that you are a 
student or a graduate of a college is not saying that you 
are a cultured man. Going through the process of culture is 


often nothing more than serving a sentence of imprisonment 
16 241 
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within the college walls, imposed by a parent or a guardian, 
with perl aps the extra term of three years added in a seminary 
or a law office, or a medical university. 

The trouble often with seven-tenths of the young men who 
go to college, is their anxiety to preach, to plead cases in 
court, to heal the sick, before they have begun to serve out 
their times of apprenticeship. Especially is this the case with 
young men who look forward to the ministry. A college or a 
seminary graduate is often nothing more than a premature, 
effete, little dominie, 

Now if a man wishes to run a large establishment he must 
have capital. And the danger always is that his capital is too 
small rather than too large. The professions, which now more 
than ever demand large men, also demand large capital. And 
that capital is culture in all its various meanings and ramifica- 
tions. An uncultured preacher, teacher, lawyer, or doctor is 
a professional bore. Dynamite is dangerous, but it is not more 
dangerous than a one-sided, undeveloped, careless culture. The 
only difference is that ‘the-one destroys physically, the other 
physically, intellectually and spiritually. Going to school, to 
college, to seminary, to university, is just as serious business 
as preaching the gospel, pleading for justice, driving away 
disease. 

Perhaps you will wonder by this time what I mean by 
culture. By culture I mean that process, that force, that 
something which converts a rude, undeveloped, unpolished man 
into a broad, liberal, refined student. It means taking Saul 
and making a St. Paul out of him. It means Christ, the 
embodiment of all knowledge, all wisdom, all truth. The 
Divine life of Christ plus all the truths about man, nature, 
God, permeated and assimilated by his Divine Life, constitute 
culture. Whenever we say Christ, we mean the sum and sub- 
stance of all culture. And by this statement we mean that for 
the cultured man Christ must become his life, and the centre 
around which all his studying must be done, so that all 
history, all philosophy, all science, “all poetry, all theology, 
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must be looked at and receive its right interpretation in the 
Light of Christ. 

We know that; this is too vague talk for the mere scientist, 
especially on such a subject as culture. But the scientist 
does not know everything. “There are certain residual phe- 
nomena of life,’ says Newman Smith, “which defy 
analysis, elude the microscope, and are utterly beyond our 
chemistry.” There may be regions of knowledge, which the 
scientist may never have entered and which will forever 
remain dark to him, if he persistently clings to his one idea 
that he will never know anything, unless by the principles of 
pure science. We believe that there is at least one such 
region, and that it requires no more faith to enter here than 
the faith which the scientist exercises toward the theories 
which come out of his own brain. The Material World says 
to your scientist: “You must have faith in me; faith, that I 
have all the resources of knowledge latent within me, all that 
man needs to know, all that man can scientifically know; 
come, search me, be obedient to my commands, and you shall 
know scientifically that I am the way, the truth, the life.” 

Such is the faith that the scientist must have before he can 
have scientific knowledge. Faith first, then obedience, then 
knowledge. If these are the conditions of scientific knowledge, 
why should your scientific man ridicule Christ when He tells 
such as would like to know Him that you must first believe 
that He has all the resources of knowledge latent within Him, 
all that man needs to know, all that man can scientifically 
know, and that you must have simple faith, and come and search 
Him and find out whether He is the way, the truth, the life. “We 
walk by faith and not by sight ” in science just as much as in 
religion. And by so doing we have on the one hand Scientific 
Life, on the other Religious Life. In Science, we repeat, Faith, 
Obedience, Knowledge constitute Scientific Life; in Religion, 
Faith, Obedience, Knowledge constitute Religious Life. If, 
then, Culture is something more than mere scientific training, 
and Christ is the embodiment of all culture, we must simply 
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turn over to Him, and through Faith, Obedience, Knowledge, 
expect to become cultured. 

There are two ways which lead up to Christ as the climax of 
all culture: the one is Religion, the other knowledge. Reli- 
gion is the knowledge of Faith and Works. We know some 
truths because we live them. “Just as fast,” says Dr. 
Parkhurst, “as we live all that we believe, we shall believe 
more than we live.” The Personal Christ will live in us just 
in proportion as we try to live in Him, It is easier to say 
that Christ is life than to make Christ Jour life. Hence the 
necessity of preaching peculiar to the college or university— 
preaching which does not concern itself with examining the 
grounds or evidences of Christianity, but which deals altogether in 
purely personal religion. The vis vite of religion is also the vis 
vivendi of all true culture. And culture means transformation. 
The theory of “moral indifference” of culture will work no 
better than the theory of “moral indifference of true art.” 
An immoral man may have knowledge, may seemingly have the 
light; but what if that light be all darkness? Religion is no ab- 
straction. The Truth must dwell in man until the man becomes 
transfigured intoJthe likeness of the Truth. “The Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.” 

And the point that needs continuous emphasis is this: that 
through personal religion we obtain a real and true knowledge 
of the true Light and through religion we keep that light 
burning within us. For the well-being of our physical nature, 
we must at first obtain a real and true knowledge of the light of 
the sun, and then it becomes a purely personal matter with us 
whether we will be obedient or not to this knowledge which we 
have. A great deal of physical aberration is nothing more 
than downright ignorance of, or wilful disobedience to, the sun 
as the source of light. We grant it as a matter of course that 
Christ is the Light, and then often straightway forget that He 
is the Light. Spiritual aberration is nothing more than ignor- 
ance of this true Light and a wilful disobedience to what 
knowledge we may have of this Light. We need to walk by 
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this Light and we shall have more light. David, long ago, 
announced the Christo-cent ric doctrine of knowledge when he 
said, “In thy light we shall eee light.” And this is an idea 
that every true student must recognize, that all truths cun 
only be rightly understood as they are seen in the light of the 
one all-comprehensive Truth. 

Of course, it might be said that there are great Masters and 
Authorities in Science, in History, in Philosophy, who deny the 
existence of this great light of Religion. No doubt they do. 
But it is, as if the man who enjoyed and walked by the moon- 
light, denied the existence of the sun. Oras if a man, who 
enjoyed the privileges and liberties of a free country, refused 
to recognize in any way the noble law-givers of that country. 
Now truth was in the world before your Scientist, your Historian, 
your'Philosopher were. And when these men came into the 
world, they were born into an environment of Truth, just as 
they were born into an environment of sunlight. And though 
these men will not look up to the Sun, yet the Sun will still 
shine on and give them the benefit of His light. And though 
these men will not look up to the great Light of Religion, yet 
the great Light of Religion will still shine on and throw a ray 
or two of Light upon their researches. The God of Religion 
is the Light of Science, of History, of Philosophy. Happy 
is the man who carries this God of Religion with himself into 
the region of all his studies. 

There are men who evidently do not seem to think that the 
Light of Religion and the Light of Knowledge are the same 
thing; who seem to label one set of books in their Library, 
religious, another set secular. And yet is not Truth, Trath, 
wherever it may be found, whether it be written in men’s hearts, 
or upon tables of stone, or in the heart of Nature? If we 
remember rightly the President of Union Seminary at one time 
told us an incident, where a Theological Student was advised 
simply to study the Bible and Jonathan Edwards’ works. Such 
narrowness is not uncommon. We are all no doubt admirers of 
some at least of Mr. Moody’s work, and Mr. Moody is a man 
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who pretends to bave, perhaps solely, at least largely, for his 
Intellectual and Spiritual food, the Bible. What does such an 
eminent authority as Dr. Briggs say about him? “Mr. Moody 
and his followers are crude in their theology, they pursue false 
methods in the interpretation of Scripture, and therefore they 
spread abroad not a few serious errors, and on the whole work 
. disorganization and confusion.” Hear this eminent authority 
again: ‘* Trath is so connected and interwoven in an organism 
that an advance in any department exerts an important influ- 
ence upon the whole system. Any man or church that refuses 
to accept the discoveries of Science or the truths of Philosophy 
or the facts of History, or the new light that breaks forth from 
the word of God to the devout student, on the pretence that it 
conflicts with his orthodoxy or the orthodoxy of the standards 
of his church, prefers the traditions of man to the truth of 
God, has become unfaithful to the calling and aims of the Chris- 
tian disciple, has left the companionship of Jesus and His 
apostles and has joined the Pharisees, the enemies of the truth. 
He that is born of God heareth God’s words. The man who 
has within him the spirit of truth, and is following the guidance 
of the divine Spirit of Truth, will hail the truth and embrace 
it whether he has seen it before or not; and he will not be 
stayed by the changes that he fears may be necessary, in his 
preconceptions or prejudices, or his civil, social, or ecclesiastical 
position. A traditional attitude of mind is one of the worst 
foes to orthodoxy.” A man cannot be a great student if he is 
continually afraid that, if he entered into regions of darkness, 
his light might go out. That is just precisely what the Light 
is for: to dispel the darkness. Christ must be, as He says, 
“The Light of the world.” 

Think of a man who calls himself a scholar, and is yet afraid 
to read the Skeptics! Is he not making a concession? Does 
it not all mean that the Light is not suffiviently strong in him 
to enable him to see clearly his way into and out of the waste 
places of.thought? What then? More light, And let him 
then advance, “on Chaos and the Dark.” 
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It is also from the Religious side of Culture, that all the 
inspiration of studying comes. All inspiration is from God. 
Hence he only who, through Religion has and keeps God in 
his heart, knows something of what inspiration means, in study- 
ing. But remember, Religion first, inspiration afterwards. No 
Religion, no inspiration. Intellectual Dynamics is the result 
of a man’s opening up all the avenues of his intellect towards 
God. Cut down the wires between man’s capacity for truth 
and the great Electric Battery of all Truth and inspiration will 
cease to flow. 

There are several reasons for which men study. There are 
students who set before themselves grades, prizes, honors, repu- 
tation as the principal objects for which truths ought to be 
sought. These men would not study, were it not for the honor 
connected with it. 

They will not say that they hate studying, but that they are 
not particularly attracted to it. They enter into their studies 
without their hearts, and their teachers and advisors love to 
have them do so. “To reign is worth ambition, though in hell.” 
Better to be such a student, and lose your own soul, the reason- 
ing seems to be, than not to be a student at all. And there is 
quite as much danger of losing your soul in grade, honor-mak- 
ing, as there is in money-making. The greed for honor is as 
easily acquired as the greed for money. We usually encourage 
the one, and condemn the other. The man or woman who has 
been brought up under the delusion that grade and honor are 
the chief end of all studying has been schooled in no better 
school than the man or woman who have been told all their life- 
time that wealth is the chief end of man. 

Here is one man who has graduated with all the highest 
honors of his class. He steps out into a world where grades 
are no more and where his work must stand on its own merits. 
He preaches it, he pleads it, he doctors it, but honors are not 
forthcoming. He meets with opposition. Truth which was 
sought for honor’s sake in the past could only reveal itself to 
him so far as he sought it. And now when all the doors of 
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praise are closed, the truth in which he would find his refuge 
and strength he perhaps never knew at all, or only partially. 
What then? Many instances we have where the seemingly 
extraordinary college man has given up all his studying and 
has dwindled into the most ordinary lawyer, preacher, doctor. 
Are there not plenty of professional men, with whom studying 
is a thing of the past, and who are now not living upon the 
interest of their acquisitions, but upon the very capital accumu- 
lated in their past school-days? And yet, as if for apology for 
their indifference now, they are ready to refer you to their grades 
and honors which they had once received in the days gone by. 

Even the ministry is crowded with men who do not study and 
who are living on the deference and applause of their congre- 
gations. They have learned the trick in college, of working 
for a wrong motive and they do it now. The devil wants 
these men not to search too deeply into the hidden mysteries 
of God and so he cheats them into the notion that popularity 
is the great thing. But Emerson, if we remember him rightly, 
says, “ Popularity is for dolls.” How disgusting, how belittling 
it is to think, that Christianity is only popularity run wild. 
Think of your true preacher, Frederick Roberston for instance. 
Principal Tulloch remarks of him, that “ he seemed to himself 
at times to do so little good, and the buzz that besets popularity 
in the pulpit rung painfully in his ears. It was impossible to 
offend him more than to speak of him as a popular preacher. 
He hated the idea. There was to him a sort of degradation in 
it.” . 

Then again men study from a sense of duty. They go as 
far as they must; nofurther. There is something very unin- 
teresting about such students to say the least, if they are not 
entirely uninteresting. You can make them study anything 
and everything and they are always ready to submit to author- 
ity without inquiring whether the authority be right or wrong. 
Many a man studies in college only what is assigned to him 
entirely unconscious of the world of knowledge around him. 
It is all well enough to tell your son and daughter to study out 
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of a sense of duty to parents, but then it must not be forgot- 
ten, that Christ said that “he that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me.” Even achild cannot be taught 
too soon that it must love Christ more than father or mother. 
So much then for these two classes of students—the man who 
studies from a sense of honor and the man who studies from a 
sense of duty. We can dismiss both of these. We do not 
think” that they are the right kind of students; but we do 
think that that is the right kind of student who sets up the 
Truth before him, with all that that word means, looks at it 
steadily, tries to see it in the right light, so that the more he 
looks at it the more he wants to look at it; themorehe gains 
possession of it, the more it gains possession of him, until it 
may besaid of him, ina greater or less degree, that he {is 
“Haunted forever by the eternal mind.” 

This then is your truestudent; not the man who, through 
grades, prizes and honors, hopes to gain possession of the 
truth, but the man who, through the possession of the truth, 
receives his grades, prizes and honors. When a man has 
the Truth, he has all and does not care for more. There is 
something about it that evades analysis. Its essence is the 
joy and life of every student. Language is “ Fossil Poetry,” 
but then, too, Language is fossil life. And this life was in the 
beginning and has been preserved for us to the present time. 
And every genuine student, who has helped the world along, 
has helped himself freely to this life. ‘ Inthe beginning was 
the word, and the word was with God.” That is the reason 
why Language is “ fossil poetry,” “‘ fossil ethics,” “fossil his- 
tory.” The Truth has in it Life; “and the life was the light 
of men.” And Light is inspiration. 

And here lies the secret of great Teachers. They are inspired, 
and they teach us by inspiration. . Their methods of teaching 
are their own. In fact, they have no methods. All that they 
do is, they show us their love for the truth. They live upon 
the real essence of the truth and understand its vitalizing qual- 
ities. They know how it has helped them and how it will 
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help others. Teaching and Preaching by inspiration from 
above, is the salvation of the world. 

We know that it is a hard lesson to teach, to young men 
and women, not to speak of boys and girls, to love the truth 
fur.its own exke. Yet it is a lesson that must be taught and 
learned. The Christian Church has been trying to instil this 
lesson for many centuries, And wherever its work has been 
and is now genuinely done, it always teaches but one principle ; 
you must accept the Truth in and for its own sake. 

Itis also the inspiration-side of Culture that makes a man 
say what he ought to say, but which he would notsay perhaps 
after long consideration. If Burns had perhaps taken into 
consideration his attainments, his culture, he would not have 
favored us with his intense songs. Indeed, we are told on good 
authority, thatafter he had “read more widely in English 
Literature, he acknowledged that, had he known more, he 
would have dared less, nor have ventured on such unfrequented 
by-paths.” Aman has a right tosay, not what he likes to say, 
but what he loves to say. Where his treasure is there will his 
heart be also. And the world will soon find out whether his 
treasure be worth preserving ornot. Speak what you have to 
say with all your heart, though it has been said many times be- 
fore. The world does not need or want New Truths, but rather 
Old Truths stated freshly and earnestly as if they had just 
dropped down from the place above with all their original 
meaning. ( 

It might seem as if I had laid too much stress upon the 
Religious side of Culture as the inspiration of the student. 
But what we want nowis more inspiration and less machinery. 
All great work must be done as Plato’s man must write Poetry. 
According to Jowett’s translation, Socrates says to Ion: “ All 
good poets, epic as well as lyric, compose their beautiful poems, 
not as works of art, but because they are inspired and possessed. 
* %* * For the poet is a light and winged and holy 
thing, aad there is no invention in him until he has been in- 
spired. * * * When he has not attained to this state 
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he is powerless, and unable tc utter his oracles. Many are the 
noble words in which poets speak of the actions which they 
record, but they do not speak of them by any rules of art; they 
are inspired to utter that to which the Muse impels them, and 
that only.” 

So far, then, I have only spoken of one side of Culture, 
Religion. The other side, Knowledge, yet remains to be 
noticed. It is a hard matter to speak of them separately. 
Religion is knowledge, and knowledge is religion. In the 
rightly cultured man you cannot tell where his religion begins 
and knowledge ends or where his knowledge begins and 
religion ends, A cultured man must be a Christian scholar 
and a scholarly Christian. Religion is to knowledge what 
fire is to fuel. Some men have seemingly enough fire, but 
very little fuel. Others have a great deal of dead fuel with a 
slight fire under it. Others again have once had a fire 
well started, perhaps in their school and college days, but have 
neglected to put on fuel, so that to-day they give forth very 
little warmth. The normal student is he who in his pre- 
paratory stage becomes thoroughly fired up and who then 
keeps on feeding this fire all through life. The world is an 
iceberg and can only be melted by the warmth which comes 
from its enthusiastic students. 

Knowledge has for its domain, man, nature, God. This 
would be a good thing for men to remember, who have looked 
at one subject for so long atime that they cannot imagine 
how there can be any truths worth knowing outside of 
their specialty. For instance, » chemist or biologist, from 
the exclusive study of those branches, may conclude that 
that is the only knowledge reliable, based upon investi- 
gations of natural laws and forces. What a happy thing 
for such, if they could be freed from the bondage of their 
conceits, and be brought out into the fopen fields of truth, 
‘*to view the landscape o’er.” A specialty is in the intel- 
lectual world what a large city is in the geographical. You 
will jump to a wrong conclusion, when, through ignorance 
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of Europe, Asia and Africa, and a knowledge of America, 
you speak of your own country simply as worth travel- 
ing in. You must be a cosmopolitan besides being an Amer- 
ican. If not in reality then in spirit. We believe that, while 
men cannot know everything, yet that every man should not 
simply know one thing, but a great many things. You 
cannot understand your own specialty rightly unless you see 
it in its relations to other kindred branches of knowledge. You 
cannot study theology rightly by simply studying theology. 
You must also be a student of poetry, of history, of philoso- 
phy. You cannot understand natural law without the help of 
spiritual law. James Russell Lowell, in his Harvard address 
seems to me to clear up this whole matter. He says: “ Many- 
sidedness of culture makes our vision clearer and keener in 
particular.” 

Religion and knowledge, then, these are the two things that 
constitute culture. Or I might use a word which is both more 
common and more significant—Christianity. Christianity is 
culture and culture is Christianity, 

Two of three things remain yet to be said. 1st) That a man 
cannot possess culture, but that culture posesses, that is, takes 
possession of a man. He is not simply to refer to religion” 
and knowledge, to the incarnation, to redemption, to Plato and 
Shakespeare as great things and names, which he had 
often heard and read about. But the truths of the in- 
carnation and redemption, of Plato and Shakespeare, must 
take hold of the real life of the student and enter into his 
being. It is the difference between the superficial and deep 
man. If you would take the length and the breadth of some 
men, and multiply them together, their superficial contents 
would be more than the product of their length, breadth and 
depth, their solid contents. The one man puts on culture as a 
sort of a varnish,a gloss; the other man absorbs it. You 
need not tell men how many books you have read, for it will 
soon be found out how many you have digested. The more 
and more you associate with some men the shallower they 
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seem to get. The more and more you associate with others 
the more inexhaustible their rich natures become. 

And the second point is, that when Culture takes possession 
of a man, it will beget in him an indefinable something which 
becomes the source and fountain of all his power and influence 
among men. It was said of Lord Chatham that those who 
heard him “‘ felt that there was somthing finer in the man than 
anything which he said.” As Emerson sings: 


“ Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought ; 
Never from lips of cunning fell 
The thrilliing Delphic oracle ; 
Out from the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old ; 
The litanies of nations came, 
Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below,— 
The canticles of love and woe: 
The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 
Himself from God he could not free ; 
He builded better than he knew ;— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 


And, thirdly, the fruits of Culture are such as St. Paul men- 
- tions as the fruit of the Spirit: love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. They are 
not ab eztra qualities, but ab intra, No truly cultured man 
possesses these, but they possess him. If I understand St. Paul 
rightly, self is to be annihilated and absorbed by these high 
qualities, love, joy, peace. One feels a difference in passing 
’ from the society of small men to the society of great men. In 
the one case, you will hear Theology, Philosophy, History, Sci- 
ence; but you hear, after all, principally the man who talks 
through these. In the other case, it is not the great man who 
talks to you, but Theology, Philosophy, History, Science, that 
talk through him. And now I will notice but one thing more, 
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and that is Simplicity. What does that word not comprehend? 
If anything bears witness to a deep and varied Culture, that 
thing is simplicity, and we know and recognize it when we see 
it. Archbishop Trench has a discussion of what it means to 
be simple. “Why,” asks he, “should simple be used slight- 
ingly still? ... The simple is one properly of a single fold ; 

. and indeed, what honor can be higher than to have 
nothing double about us—to be without duplicates or folds? 
Even the world which despises simplicity does not profess to 
admire duplicity or double-foldness.” That is the idea; Culture 
is to make us single-folded, so that from whatever side we may 
be approached our identity will be recognized and our simplicity 
verified. 





VIL. 


INFANT CONSECRATION TO THE LORD. 


BY REV. GEORGE B. RESSER. 


And when the days of her purification, according to the law of Moses, were 
fulfilled, they brought him to Jerusalem, to present him to the Lord. 
—Luke 2 : 22, 


THE circumstance related in the passage cited above brings 
to our attention the subject of Infant Consecration, a subject 
which ought to be full of deepest interest to all persons who 


hold the type of faith that we do. Upon this very subject, it 
is true, there are widely differing opinions among the followers 
of the Lord; and it has given rise to heated discussions which 
,. have oftentimes not been characterized by the beautiful charity 
which is required of all who profess the Christian name. 
Therefore it might seem to be the part of wisdom for those who 
are conscious of such undesirable consequences having arisen 
in the past, to leave untouched the cause by which they were 
produced. 

But there are obvious reasons why such a course, instead of 
being for the furtherance of true peace, may be simply a pur- 
’ chasing of quiet, at the cost of true Christian principle upon 
one side or the other. The correct idea of essential unity 
among believers in Christ does not make it absolutely neces- 
sary that we all at once grasp, or apprehend, divine truth after 
the same fixed mode. Such s perfect agreemegt should be our 
ultimate aim, of course; but that does not imply that we must 
all reach it by exactly the same road. True unity is always 


characterized by multiplicity, in religion, as well as elsewhere ; 
255 
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and it is no disparagement to divine truth, that its multiplied 
phases are distinctly brought to view by different suscepti- 
bilities upon the part of those to whom it addresses itself: this 
can only result in the greater glory of God, if we who profess 
to love Him, instead of working solely for the ascendancy of 
our own opinions, are actuated by a sincere desire for expand- 
ing knowledge ; whilst at the same time we have all our thoughts 
and acts bathed in that deliberate wisdom and charity which 
appeared so clearly in the life of Christ, our perfect Pattern 
and Example. 

Under the influence of these remarks we ought to be able to 
reflect for a few moments upon the theme: “Infant Dedication 
to the’ Lord.” There is always a certain appearance of unfair- 
ness about carrying on an argument against one’s opponents 
when they do not have the same opportunity that you do to 
present their side of the case; and in the present instance we 
may do credit to our cause by simply endeavoring to rational- 
ize for ourselves the faith which we hold with regard to an ir- 
responsible child’s relation to Christ and His saving work; to 
answer some questions which may arise in our own minds con- 
cerning the matter. 

First, then ; with the strong indications which there are here 
and there in the Word of God, that the Sacraments and Ordi- 
nances established in the Church of Christ imply a conscious 
act of faith upon the part of the individual as necessary to a 
reception of their benefit, upon what ground do we justify the 
administration of any of these to a child less than a year old, 
for instance; because it must be presumed that that child 
cannot perform. a conscious act, in the proper sense? The . 
question deserves careful consideration, because there is in- 
volved in it the important truth, that the mystery of salvation, 
in its highest scope, is not something in which God alone works 
upon us as passive, but requires our co-operation. And yet, 
our belief in the possibility of infantile participation in the 
great mystery is not, by any means, a thing humanly wrought 
out, but claims to refer itself to no less than a divine authority. 
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The first sanction of this kind that we take for the belief is 
to be found in the Covenant made with Abraham, the Father 
of the Faithful. The central feature of that Covenant was, that 
each male child that was born of the chosen people was to be 
brought into a distinct relation to God, by the rite of circum- 
cision, at the age of eight days; and every one of them that 
was not thus consecrated to Him, was to be regarded as cut off 
from the privileges and benefits of the Covenant. Now in the 
days of Abraham, children at the age of eight days had no 
more self-consciousness, or any other consciousness, than our 
children at this day have. They knew no more about the rela- 
tion into which they were being introduced; they had no 
manner of choice of their own as to the benefits which they 
were to receive from the institution, or the obligations which it 
imposed upon them; nevertheless, the requirement that they 
should thus be brought into special relation to God was not a 
legislation of Abraham, as a religious anpetionay, but a direct 
command of God Himself, 

But what shall wesay if the thought suggests itself to our 
minds, that the benefit of the Covenant made with Abraham 
was mainly national in its character; or, at most, it was only 
typical of better things to come? We answer, that the whole 
structure of God’s covenant engagement with Abraham will 
not admit the interpretation, that it concerned only national 
distinction, or temporal good, but was, from beginning to end, 
according to the teaching of our Saviour, the promise of grace 
and mercy ; ia other words, of spiritual, heavenly blessings. 

Then, as to the second part of the suggestion, the better the 
order of things of which the Abrahamic Institutes were typical, 
the more broad, comprehensive, or extensive they must be. I 
suppose we would universally admit that the statute law of our 
land which establishes an individual’s inalienable right to an 
inheritance and possession of property is intrinsically very 
much of an advance upon that one which merely secures him 
the right of suffrage, or of voting; is of inestimably greater 
meaning and benefit to him; and one of the reasons for this 
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difference is just, that whilst the latter is of force for only a 
limited number of persons, those who have reached their ma- 
jority, the former embraces citizens of all ages, even down to 
that of one day. So we hold that, if the benefit of the Abra- 
hamic Covenant extended itself through all stages of life to an 
infant of eight days old, whereas the grace of Christ’s dispen- 
sation touches only those who have arrived at the age of con- 
sciousness, the latter is not an advance, but a retrogression ; it 
moves not in a broader, but a narrower channel. 

Furthermore, with regard to the suggestion, that the statute 
requiring children to be circumcised on the eighth day only be- 
longed to a Covenant which was to pass away, we are instructed 
to believe that no partof that first dispensation was to pass 
away, in the sense of being abolished. That was never the 
term which the Saviour used with reference to it.  Notone 
jot or tittle of thelaw shall pass away until all be fulfilled,” He 
says. “Iam not come to destroy the law and the prophets, 
but to fulfill them.” Such language can only mean, that all 
the essential features of the Abrahamic Covenant were carried 
over into, and conserved in, the new dispensation which He es- 
tablished. Forexample: The bloody sacrifices for sin in the 
Old Testament economy were not simply abrogated; the whole 
idea underlying them was taken up into the atoning sacrifice of 
the Lamb of God, and remains there in perpetual force for our 
faith. Likewise with all the elements of the ancient economy : 
the Passover merging into the Supper of the Lord; the Sabbath 
passing into the Christian Sunday, or Lord’s Day; and what 
more natural, than to expect that so central and significant an in- 
stitution of the first dispensation as circumcision was not intended 
to be without a correspondence in the new order of grace? 

But, one step further. The branch of the Church to which 
we belong adheres closely to what is known as the “ Christo- 
centric” type of faith, according to which we are taught that 
our Christian calling does not consist primarily in laying hold 
of the work of Christ, in an abstract way, for our saivatiou, but 
in getting into living union with His person ; taking His perso- 
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nal life as the Alpha and Omega, the Pattern in all respects, 
for the life of every individual that is to be saved by Him, in 
the exhaustive sense of the term. Now we know that Jesus’ 
life did not begin with maturity, or self-consciousness; but with 
helpless infancy, developing stage by stage toward the perfec- 
tion of His character as our Redeemer, under the sanctifying 
ordinances of the economy already established. At the age of 
eight days he was subjected to the rite of circumcision. As 
soon as the days of His mother’s purification were fulfilled, 
which in this case were forty, or about six weeks, His parents 
brought Him to the Temple, to present Him to the Lord. But 
what could this presentation of the Child Jesus to God amount 
to? we might ask. At this time He was just as irresponsi- 
ble as any other child ever was at the same age; He possessed 
no more self-consciousness ; and, therefore, He knew no more 
about his offering to God in the Ordinance of the Temple than 
any other babe that was similarly treated. 

If at this point we feel impelled to think that these 
instances do not necessarily imply that the infant Jesus, 
Himself, received any real benefit from them in His unconscious 
state, that they only refer themselves to a pious desire of 
His parents to do for Him according to the established law of 
their nation, we need only remember, that the established law 
itself was not a mere Jewish tradition, or a meaningless human 
institution, but was ordained by God Himself as a grace-bearing 
medium for all children who were brought under its 
power; for it was not said that a failure to comply with the 
regulation would only bring censure upon the parents for 
disregard of God’s command, but produce disadvantage for the 
children themselves. Considering, then, that God has pro- 
claimed Himself to be the same “ yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever,” would it not be exceedingly strange to regard Him as 
having made such provision for children four thousand years 
ago, and omitting to do anything of the kind for our children 
now, in this the time of His highest revelation of His good- 
ness to humanity ? 
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But, we may have to contend with the inward intimation, 
that still something more than what has been advanced is 
-necessary to sanction the belief that a child can participate, in 
any real way, in the benefits of Christ’s saving life and work 
before it is capable of performing the fully conscious act of 
penitent faith, because the argument so far has mainly been 
drawn from the old order of things. If so, then let us turn 
to the authority of Jesus, Himself, at a time when he had not 
only proclaimed, but proven Himself to be an infallible Teacher 
of truth. On one occasion, we are informed by the inspired 
Evangelists, a number of mothers followed the Saviour, de- 
siring Him to bless their children. His disciples, with the 
best intentions, of course, chided these mothers for making 
such a request, Exactly what the disciples said to them at the 
time is not recorded for us; but it was, in all probability 
something like this: “Our Master is engaged in the vast, 
momentous task of providing salvation for a lost and ruined 
race; illuminating the world with divine truth; and preparing 
men for. the establishment of His great and glorious King- 
dom. But your children are too young to participate actively 
in this great work ; they cannot understand anything about its 
fundamental principles, and, therefore, it is impossible for 
them to be brought into any such personal relation to Him as 
that which you seek; let this bé sufficient to silence your 
appeals.” Then the Saviour, hearing the disciples’ deliverance 
upon the subject, turned to them with a gentle rebuke for 
attempting to stand betwen Him and the little children. He 
showed them that, so far from its being true that the benefit of 
a personal, saving contact with Him is accessible only to those 
who can consciously lay hold of it, His Kingdom is to be made 
up of just such subjects as were then before Him; that, 
instead of the children’s having to get up to maturity of 
' knowledge and judgment before they could have anything to 
do with Him, they who are mature have to come down to the 
children’s basis before they can enter into saving fellowship 
with Him. Then, he did not simply say to the mothers: “ Go 
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your way; your children are blessed without the necessity of 
any formal act to indicate it; they will go along with my 
Kingdom by a kind of force of inertia, until they are capable of 
accepting me for themselves;” but He took them up in Flis 
arms, put His hands upon them, and blessed them, although 
they had no more power to appreciate the blessing, or to un- 
derstand the obligation which it involved, than children of the 
same age who may now be brought under the benediction of 
His appointments ; nor can we imagine, for a moment, that the 
blessing itself which He then bestowed was any less weighty and 
far-reaching in its power upon the soul than that which is 
intended to be conveyed now by the administration of any 
Sacrament which he has appointed in His Church. 

But yet another perplexity, of a more practical character, 
may urge itself upon our attention relative to this eubject. 
How shall we dispose of the fact, that so many persons who 
have been consecrated to God in infancy never come to realize the 
grace which is predicated of the transaction, but fall away into 
gross impiety when they arrive at maturity, whilst, it is inti- 
mated, comparatively few of those who, by their own conscious 
act, come into the Church ever lapse from their profession ? 
Well, it requires care to avoid a serious fallacy to which that 
question may give rise. In the first place, if we take the whole 
number of those whose lives develop from the basis of consecra- 
tion to God in childhood, and set them opposite to the number 
of those who find their way into the Church purely from the 
point of rational awakening to a sense of their need of Christ 
without any religious influence being early brought to bear 
upon them: then compare the number who fall on both sides, 
our observation would differ very materially from what the 
common conception is. In the next place, the failure in which 
infant consecration issues in some instances is not inevitably to 
be attributed to a falsity or defect in the doctrine itself, else 
the transaction would have to end in failure in every case; and 
that is not found to be the fact, for the main stream of Chris- 
tianity to-day consists of persons whose saving connection with 
Christ began with early childhood. 
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But with that well understood, it is necessary for us to pon- 
der the phase of this subject which has just come under our 
notice. It és a striking thing that so many children dedicated 
to God fall away into impiety later on ; but, unquestionably, 
the bulk of responsibility for the sad occurrence rests upon us 
who are God’s conscious agents for the care of the young; it 
is due chiefly to the meager instruction and training which we 
give them with regard to their real relation to Christ. How 
many good, earnest conversations do we have with our children 
about what their Baptism means, what it is intended to do for 
them, up-n what ground they have been introduced into that 
eonnection? And is it any strange thing, then, that when they 
come to think for themselves, they have no adequate conception 
of where they stand, or how they are to proceed religiously ? 

Suppose that a man with large possessions of property has a 
son. From his very infancy that boy is possessor of so much 
of his father’s estate as will fall to him when he becomes of age, 
though, as Saint Paul says, for the period of his minority he is 
under tutors and governors. But during this period, we will 
say, he receives no manner of instruction concerning his patri- 
mony ; is not made to understand one thing about how he comes 
to have such aclaim; what the intrinsic value of his inheritance 
is; how it is to be used when he gets full possession of it, in 
erder that it may be of real account to him; what will that 
boy be likely to do when his estate passes into his hands? 
There are enough of actual iostances to warrant us in thinking 
that, ten to one, he will simply squander the whole thing. He 
is not in a position to put a judicious valuation upon his inheri- 
tance; he does not know where to begin to make the thing his 
own in any right sense; and the most natural thing for him to 
do is, to let it slip away from him, or else handle it in a way 
which is an occasion of annoyance to any one of correct business 
principles who may observe it. 

Many of our baptized children are in just that situation 
spiritually when they come to the age of consciousness. They 
have had little or no correct, definite instruction upon the truth, 
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that they have all the while been heirs of Christ in minority, 
awaiting the time when they are to take that inheritance under 
voluntary control, and appropriate it to themselves; and it is 
no wonder that when they get to that point, without the right 
discipline, many of them simply squander their heavenly estate. 
It ought to be said of every one of our children, as Paul 
declared of Timothy, that from childhood they have known the 
Scriptures; not known merely by rote: but through all the 
stages of their development they have been made to understand 
what the contents of the Holy Scriptures mean for them ; then 
their evolution into full, voluntary discipleship of Christ would 
be as natural and effectual as that of Timothy. 

This presses home to us a solemn and weighty obligation as 
members of the Reformed Church. If we are willing to listen 
to her voice, she assures us that if we bring our children to 
Christ He will take them into His loving arms and bless them ; 
but at the same time she teaches us that He hands them back 
to us, to train and nurture in His grace until they are able 
to take voluntary charge of their spiritual heritage; and we 
must be very dull of hearing if we do not catch from Him the 
warning in this connection, that if we neglect the duty in any 
degree, our own children’s blood, woful thought! may some day 
be upon our heads. Would that we were all suitably impressed 
with this grave obligation, so that we might comply in some 
sufficient measure with the injunction of the Saviour; “ Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the Kingdom of heaven.” We cannot be excused for 
slighting that injunction upon the ground, that He has not 
specified exactly the way in which, or the means by which, the 
children are to be brought to Him. There are many other 
things which we do in carrying out His purpose concerning us 
without any specific instructions from Him as to the how and 
why. He never gave a syllable of direction that we should 
observe the first day of the week as a day of rest, instead of 
the seventh; and yet, the whole Christian world, with but one 
exception so small that it is hardly worth mentioning, has 
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assented to the change, guided by a sanctified judgment of what 
the will of the Lord is in this respect. 

Correspondingly, Jesus having indicated the fundamental 
fact, that the little children are to be presented to Him for his 
blessing, it follows, of necessity, that there must be some definite 
way in which this is to be done; and a sanctified reason ought 
to be able to determine appropriately from the spirit and genius 
of His teaching what that way is. But we must never suppose, 
that the presentation of our children to Christ for His blessing 
is our full and finished part, after which the blessing will work 
out its own end. Our obligation holds until our offspring have 
been brought thoroughly to understand and appropriate that 
blessing to the salvation of their souls. Having been conse- 
crated to the Lord in their infancy, they should be made to feel 
at the earliest dawning of their consciousness that His claims 
are upon them; that every participation of theirs in sin is, in 
a peculiar way, different from that of the children of infidels, 
a dishonoring of His name; and every virtue thaf adorns their 
character is, in the same peculiar way, a contribution to His 
glory. If we would only do this with fidelity, one of the re- 
proaches which are now laid upon Infant Baptism would be for- 
ever reduced to a bare minimum, and our children, with but 
rare exceptions, would have no hesitancy about assuming at the 
proper time all moral obligation to their Lord. 
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SIMON BAR-JONA: THE STONE AND THE ROCK. 


BY MRS. T. C. PORTER. 


CHAPTER III. 


A PRECIOUS STONE 


“* Blessed art thou Simon Bar-Jona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father which is in heaven.”"—St. Matt. xvi. 17. 


SECTION J. 
The Call of Peter. 


Ir Andrew and Simon questioned the design of their Mes- 
siah in giving the latter a new name, they were not long left 
in doubt, for soon after this, as Jesus was walking on the shore 
of Galilee, and saw the brothers casting a net into the sea, He 
called them to follow Him and He would make them “ fishers 
of men.” “Fishers of men!” Yes, for the new natural crea- 

tion, like the old, was to come by the quiet brooding of “the 
Spirit” on “the water.” “And they straightway left their 
nets and followed Him ;” the one, it may be imagined, soberly 
and thoughtfully, but the other, according to the disposition 
for which the Master chose him, eagerly and joyfully, for the 
voice as well as the look of Jesus had a!ways an irresistible 
attraction for him. 

He was not yet a conscious Christian, much less controlled 
by the spiritual life, but in virtue of what he should and would 
become, the Messiah had re-named him. By pronouncing him 
“Cephas,” He intimated that he was a Christian in embryo, 
destined to come to perfection; and in saying that he should 
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be “called” such, further showed the desire that every time 
he was addressed, or spoken of, it should be. done (whether 
men knew it or not) with honor: so signal was the distinction 
He «conferred on the son who was first born, and the «lisciple 
who should first confess Him! And hence though Jesus 
almost always calls him “Simon,” by others he is more fre- 
quently called “ Cephas,” or “ Peter,” or “Simon Peter.” 

As with the natural man, so is it with “the new man in 
Christ Jesus.” First is the grain, then the blade, the stalk, 
the ear, the full corn in the ear, and, last of all, the corn fully 
ripe, “The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
Each is discovered only by his growth, and known by his 
fruits. Not till long after this, could Simon Peter write to 
Christians, “ye are born,” or begotten, “again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed” (the old Adam), “but of incorruptible” (the 
new Adam), and are “ partakers of the Divine nature.” How- 
ever, for the purpose of bringing Cephas now so far under 
the influence of Christ’s life as to confess its origin and nature, 
the re-creating power of the Spirit was to bear directly on 
him, for “no man can say that Jesus is the Lorp but by the 
Holy Ghost.”* No one then was so fit to be his teacher indi- 
rectly as the Messiah, who had Himself been “ conceived by 
the Holy Ghost,” and to whom the Spirit had been given with- 
out measure. For the wonderful purpose of calling, under 
the shadow of the old dispensation, the Messiah “ the Son of 
the living” or eternal God, Simon had been chosen, and there- 
fore the eternal nature of Christ’s life was to work on his con- 
sciousness to this end, though only through His created 
nature, as alone it could. Having been appointed to make a 
perfect confession of the Messiah’s personality, it would not 
suffice for Peter to say merely, “ Thou art the Son of the liv- 


*“ The word xbpioc¢, LorD, is that by which the word Jehovah is commonly 
rendered in the Greek version of the Old Testament.’ Hodge. Com. on I. Cor, 
xii. 3. 
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ing God.” Calling Jesus “ Lorp,” or God eternal, is not suffi- 
cient. His created and true humanity is also an integral part 
of His being, and was likewise to be acknowledged, for on 
this His eternal humanity is as dependent for revelation as the 
soul of man is dependent on his body. And since Christ’s 
humanity can so abundantly reveal His divinity, and His 
divinity glorify His humanity, what does it teach but that God 
and man are in the quality and form of their essence precisely 
alike? Man was created in the image of God, in order to re- 
ceive of His life. 

Of course, the Spirit of God coming through the Messiah 
as His life was, thus far, characterized barely by its past acts, 
Peter’s confession would be accordingly. That is, he would 
be able to acknowledge only the one life and personality, 
“ Thou,” and the two natures (created and uncreated) of his 
Master, including His*offices of Prophet, Priest and King. 
There would be no recognition of His work as a Saviour and 
Mediator. The Messiah had not yet died and risen, and these 
acts being only prospective, could not affect His life like those 
of the past—His conception and incarnation, birth, baptism 
and temptation—which (notably the last two) had testified and 
confirmed to Him chiefly His Sonship time-created and 
eternally begotten. 

To John the Baptist, an Israelite restricted to the old econ- 
omy, the revelation of the Messiah’s siniess person and vicar- 
ious work was made from the outside, by visible signs and 
audible words. But to Simon Peter the first representative of 
the new dispensation, the perfect personality of the Christ was 
not to be made known by outward word or sign. This know- 
ledge was to come to him incidentally from Jesus’ teachings 
and miracles, but above all with the growth of the life of the 
Messiah, or, which is the same thing, the re-creating work of 
the Spirit in him. Then, the revelation thus made by the will 
of the Father, was to be declared by Simon as a matter of 
conviction, and not (like the Baptist’s) of information. The 
result would be that in confessing Christ, Peter would reveal 
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himself begotten of Him, and therefore His son, “ the man of 
the Rock,’ or the first Christian. It is true, there were several 
extraordinary signs from heaven given to the disciples, but it 
was to them as Jews still under the old dispensation, and in a 
transition-state. Besides, those that occurred immediately 
after Peter's acknowledgment—Christ’s transfiguration and the 
Voice from the cloud—were meant to attest the truth of his 
confession, and confirm him and James and John in this faith. 
The splendor which then radiated from their Master’s person, 
prefigured the glorification of that created human body whose 
lowliness and weakness had not hindered Peter from declaring 
Him to be the eternal Son of God. 


SECTION I. 
Christians the Sons of thesTriune God. 


In its natural and progressive order, the first step in the 
knowledge of Christ is to learn to know Him as true man, and 
this being possible only under, the old covenant where He was 
born and lived and died, all Christians have their beginning as 
sons of the Father. But in addition to this there is another 
excellent reason for their beginning as such. Under the old 
dispensation the Messiah’s life was not His own to give fo 
others. There it was pledged to ransom His brethren, and 
only His own to give for others. To serve this limited pur- 
pose He had been born, and was to die under the old. He 
was the Son of that covenant, who was to be made, through 
suffering and death, the Saviour of every one, who, by faith 
and the drawing of the Father, should become His “ brother, 
and sister, and mother.” ‘No man can come to me, except 
the Father which hath sent me draw him.” Because of this 
drawing and faith, they are called the sons of the Father. 
Christ’s life was not to be His own to give /o believers till 
after His glorification. Then He was to further come as their 
Father and Mediator. This He did, publicly and by His 
Spirit, on the day of Pentecost. At that time, the water-bap- 
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tism of John and the Spirit-baptism of Jesus were united; and 
ever since, the life of the Messiah as both their Saviour and 
Mediator has been given simultaneously to His people, be- 
cause, though they were henceforth to be really and actually 
under “the new testament,” it was also to be, as He said— 
“the new testament in My Blood.” This giving being done at 
the express desire of the Father, they are also called His sons, 
even though His life comes to them, as alone it can, through 
the incarnate Son, and individualized in the created Messiah. 
Thus Christ's children are the inheritors of His natural human 
life back to its very beginning; even to being created and 
generated of Him as He, Jesus, was created and generated of 
the life of the Virgin—by the power of the Holy Ghost. 

Indeed in Him their life reaches farther back than this. 
“ Mary” was “the mother of Jesus,” the Saviour of men; but 
the. last Adam, like the. first, was “without father, without 
mother,” and “ without descent.” God alone was the Parent 
of each by special creation. As the Saviour of men, Jesus 
was born of a woman, born under that which through Adam's — 
transgression had become the law of our fallen life—its 
mortality. Therefore He was a subject of death, or born to 
die, and “ crucified through weakness.”* But “conceived by 
the Holy Ghost,” He was also born of the original life of 
Adam, and thus was the sinless “Son of man.” And having 
maintained this sinlessness, and added to it holiness, He was 
entitled, as such Son of man, to immortality and translation 
without death. But His nature and office of Saviour forbade 
it. However, this feature of His life is not lest. it shall yet 
appear in His people, when they, who are alive at His second 
coming, “ shail not die,” but, by virtue of His life latent in 
them, “be changed” from mortal into immortal, and be caught 
up into the air to be “ forever with the Lord.” 

That Christ’s natural life is imparted to believers, the Scrip- 
tures plainly teach. “As in Adam all die,” through partak- 


** His death was the evidence of weakness, in the sense of having a weak, or 
mortal nature.” Hodge. Com. on II, Cor, xiii. 4, 
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ing of his life natural and sinful, “ EVEN so,” through partaking 
of His life natural and sinless, “in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” “The first man Adam was made a living” or iife- 
giving “soul; the last Adam, a quickening spirit.” But, in 
order to become a quickening spirit, He, too, had to be made 
a life-giving soul, for “that was not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural, and afterward that which is spiritual.” 
Men are dead in trespasses and sins, and must be made alive 
again through re-generation by Christ’s Spirit, and the only 
point of meeting is the common natural life of the two. After 
this they can be further quickened into spiritual life. Though 
indeed their new “ natural” life is also “ spiritual,” in being 
invisible and wholly the work of the Spirit. The very terms 
used in the Scriptures—“ re-newing” and “ re-generation "— 
show that Christ’s Adamic life is given to believers. From 
Him they receive the life of man the second time; but the life 
of God (once man’s potentially) they could never have ob- 
tained, had not He brought it to them by the incarnation. 
Hence, after receiving it, their name of “ Christians,” or sons 
of Christ, and “the sons of God.’”” Re-generation—* Ye must 
be dorn again,” of the last Adam and the incarnate Son, is 
the ring of the New Testament. 

In the initial step of their re-newing, believers receive 
Christ’s life'as it was first unlaid, and then laid down. The 
first phase, unlaid down, makes them the inheritors of His in- 
nocent and sinless mortal life; and the second phase—laid 
down—of His vicarious death. They are never in this world 
the actual inheritors of His immortal life, for Jesus was not 
begotten of God till at His resurrection,* when, through this 
begetting, He became immortal; and believers must follow 
the same law. Since, then, their new life is mortal to them in 
that they can lose it, and invaluable because they can be saved 
by it, is it any wonder that the Scriptures urge them: “ Quench 
not the Spirit,” and: ‘“‘ Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling,” and warn them: “ Let him that thinketh he 


* Acts xiii. 33. Heb. 1. 5. 
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standeth, take heéd lest he fall?” It would be strange if they 
did not, and the more so as they have, what Jesus never had 
—a sinful nature to contend with. Satan labors hard to make 
them fall, as he labored to make their Master, and it rests with 
them, either by God’s grace to conquer sin and Satan, or to 
suffer that gradual “quenching” and withdrawal of the life- 
bringing Spirit, which is their mortality and .death as 
Christians. The old and the new Adamic life are continually 
struggling together in them, and only death ends the strife. 
But where the warfare is earnest and increasing, the result is 
in favor of the youngest born, for “ though our outward man 
perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day.” In all 
these respects, they are still under the old covenant, and the 
Sons of the Father. 

But at the same time, they are, in another view, the children 
of Christ the incarnate Son. And that is, through being 
“complete in Him.” Though not the actual inheritors, on 
earth, of His life as it was changed in the resurrection, they 
are still the heirs of it, for after this period His life was to be 
His own to give #0 His people asa parent. By this they were 
to become His acknowledged children. Hence, after this 
event, He, for the first time, as, a formal and official act, 
“breathed on” the disciples, in a body, “ saying, Receive ‘ye 
the Holy Ghost.” It is true this breathing consecrated them 
for the office of the apostleship. But it may also have signi- 
fied the confirmation of His Father’s previous act in making 
them the sons of His life natural and mortal. And it may 
have further intimated that Christ was now, at His own 
“desire,” making them the heirs of His life zmortal, which 
had become so through the triumphing of His Divine life; 
but which could only manifest itself in them, just as in Him, 
by the resurrection and transformation of their human bodies. 

In no other way than by His life as true or perfect man, 
could Christ's life as true or perfect God be given to believers, 
Therefore, it required that they be made “ Stones,” in order 
to become “ Rocks ;” “ Israelites indeed,” to become “ Chris- 
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tians;” “babes,” to become “men.” As the first, they are 
the sons of God by “ adoption,” and the “brethren” of Jesus 
Christ, and He is their elder brother, for He too is “the Son 
of Adam” or man. They have received “the Spirit of adop- 
tion,” whereby they cry, “ Abba, Father;” for they “are the 
children of God: and if children, then heirs, heirs of God, 
and joint-heirs with Christ.” As the second, they are the sons 
of Christ, having been “ begotten again unto a lively” or liv- 
ing “hope” by “the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead.” Christ is now in them that “hope of glory,” which 
embraces the redemption and glorification of their bodies n6 
less than their souls and spirits. Besides, being His “ dis- 
ciples,” and “ friends” and “ brethren,” they are, even in this 
world and still under the close of the old covenant, Christ’s 
“ children,” His “sons” and “ daughters.” But as this is be- 
cause they are at the same time under the beginning of the 
new covenant, they are admonished not to stop content with 
the bare salvation of their souls, but, “ leaving the first princi- 
ples of the doctrine of Christ,” to “go on unto perfection ;” 
not to remain “babes,” but “in understanding be men;” to 
know Him in “the power of His resurrection,” seeing that 
though “ buried with Him in baptism,” therein are they also 
“riSen with Him,” and made to “sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus.” Thus Christians are indeed the sons 
of the Triune God; of the Father, and of the Son, and also 
“of the Holy Ghost,” for the work of their re-newing is the 
province of the Spirit. And, therefore, are they baptized in 
the Name of the Trinity, and the Prayer universal and un- 
ceasing, which Jesus taught them, appeals not alone to Him, 
but to the whole Godhead as their “ Father.” 

Publicly and universally, Christ's whole and perfect life, 
created and uncreated, and in all its different and progressive 
phases, was not to be “ given” or offered to men till after His 
death, and resurrection, and ascension, and glorification, on the 
Day of Pentecost, and at the opening of the Christian church. 
This twofold gift(the greatest Gift of God to man, the Holy 
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Ghost bringing the life of Christ) was reserved to distinguish 
and exalt the new dispensation. Under it alone, the Spirit 
was to give, in its entirety, the life of Him who is the last 
Adam, man’s Son aad Saviour, and “the second Man,” his 
Father and Mediatgr ; as well as the incarnate Lorp hidden 
and humiliated, revealed and exalted. The apostles, then, 
were elevated above all other believers in having received it, 
in a body, formally, after Christ’s death and resurrection, and 
before His ascension, and therefore in advance of the Pente- 
costal time. They were the promise of the coming harvest. 
But St. Peter was preferred beyond his brethren in having re- 
ceived it prior to all these events, sivgly and formally, at the 
very beginning of Christ’s public ministry, and in the preg- 
nant sentence: “ Thou art Simon the son of Jonas: thou shalt 
be called Cephas, (A stone).” Hence, he, the firstling of His 
little flock, was the sole and only acknowledged Christian or 
son of the Christ under the strictly old dispensation. When 
his brethren were formally “ breathed upon,” the Messiah had 
died and risen again, and was no longer wholly under the old 
economy, and the disciples received His life at that time, as did 
Peter likewise with them, further characterized by these two 
succeeding events. Hence, too, the fact that they, and he, 
only then received it thus further marked, greatly lessens the 
sin of Simon’s previous denial, and their forsaking of Christ. 

And now, since no man can come to the Father but by the 
incarnate Son, the Messiah Himself was to be Simon's teacher. 
“ Take this child and nurse it for me; and I will give thee thy 
wages,” might be aptly applied to the unconscious Moses of 
the New Testament, as Peter was drawn to, and placed under 
the care of Him who was in reality both his elder Brother, 
and Father. After this, he is, therefore, continually repre- 
sented as following their divinely appointed Instructor 
whithersoever He went. As witnesses of all His private and 
public teaching, preaching and miracles, “ Jesus taketh Peter, 
and James and John,” His chosen ones, (but always Peter 
first), that by precept and example “Simon,” as He affection- 

18° ; 
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ately called him, might be prepared for his destined place. 
The new consciousness, also, was to be developed within him, 
by that constant communion with the Lord which is as vitally 
necessary tor theazrowth of the Christian, as is the life of a 
mother for her unborn child. All this was done, too, not only 
on account of the Master’s promise to him personally, but be- 
cause for Christ and His church much depended on Peter; 
how much, history must show, and to discover which it is 
necessary to go back to the people of their time. 


SECTION II. 
The Jews of the Messiah's Day. 


For a long while before the advent of the Messiah, the 
Jewish church had been under condemnation. It was unsat- 
isfactory to the Divine Mind. Its slaying of beasts and offer- 
ings could not take away sin, nor make the comers thereunto 
perfect. It was time for a nobler and richer sacrifice to ap- 
pear. The hour had arrived for fulfilling those—not by dis- 
carding and destroying—but by completing and crowning 
them. God had no longer any pleasure in the offering of 
brute-life. /¢ could not reach that of His children; and it 
was their 4fe which needed reparation. How could it? The 
Maker of all things had not given to brutes “the breath of 
life,’ and they were irrational, irresponsible and perishable. 
They were not made to live forever, for to the brute there is 
no resurrection ; but all men, good and bad, shall return again 

‘in the body. Only as the symbol of man’s, and of a higher 
and purer human life yet to come, could the offerings of beasts 
and birds give satisfaction to God and peace to men. While 
God knew, men not only believed, but rightly reasoned that 
the blood of mere animals could not atone for their own, 
which had been forfeited by sin. And in fact, as typical, God 
did institute the sacrifices of the old dispensation, through 
Moses the great lawgiver, and as such some of the Jewish 
people regarded them, its prophets and martyrs for instance, 
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and many pious, quiet souls, in the secret recesses of their 
hearts. Hence, all these looked for the coming of the great 
Antitype with constant longing and anxiety. 

. The mass of the people, however, unconvinced of the actual 
presence of sin in their life, and accepting it only as a tradi- 
tional notion or doctrine, rested in the types and looked not 
beyond ; though they observed the ceremonies of God's ap- 
pointment. With these they were content, and wished for 
nothing better. Of this class was Simon Bar-Jona at the 
time he visited the Christ. He called to see the Messiah not 
as the Anointed of God to take away sin, but as a Sovereign 
to take possession of the throne of David and restore the 
Kingdom to Israel. That word “ King,” and not “ Saviour,” 
brought him in haste to the dwelling of Jesus. Simon had 
never felt the burden of sin, or he would not have said, when 
Jesus spake of His approaching sufferings and death, “ Be it 
far from thee, Lord: this shall not be unto thee.” He rested 
for salvation on his morality and the rigid observance of all 
the prescribed forms and ceremonies of the Jewish ritual; a 
weakness of which, Satan at a later period took advantage. 

The learned, powerful and ambitious of the nation, likewise 
felt not the bondage of sin. But they did feel the degrada- 
tion of poverty and political oppression, and ardently desired 
the advent of their Messiah as a great conqueror and de- 
liverer, to lift them out of this bondage and exalt them in 
splendor far above all the nations of the earth. Should He 
come otherwise, they were ready to disown, and, if need be, 
put Him to death. Many more despised the traditional doc- 
trine of sin as beneath the dignity of man to believe, and 
escaping conviction by shutting their eyes to evil, rejected 
both the signs and the things signified by their ceremonial 
law. Neither necessity nor faith, on their part, demanded 
them, and these alone could give them value. The sacrifices 
in the case of all these, being unmixed with faith, were power- 
less to convince of sin; and the moral law, though it was read 
in their hearing constantly, was equally impotent, not having 
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been written in their hearts: This was the promise of the new 
and better covenant which the Messiah was to introduce. 

All this was directly contrary to the design of the Lorp in 
giving them the law, the prophets and the ordinances. By 
His incarnation He was now become their brother, bone of 
their bone and flesh of their flesh, and His great heart yearned 
toward the whole people, for their political slavery at the time 
"of the Messiah’s advent was a presage of their utter ruin as a 
‘nation and the chosen people of God. He had come to free 
them all, at once and forever, from their ceremonial law, that 
grievous burden of incessant washing and cleansing and sacri- 
ficing, under which they labored and groaned, and which 
threatened to keep them slaves forever. But, in order to faith 
in Himself, they must be convinced of sin and the need of a 
Saviour; otherwise, they would hug their chains and refuse 
to be delivered. Therefore, Jesus preached to the people, and 
with the Pharisees and rulers reasoned of His own Divine 
procedure; but all was in vain. They would not confess 
themselves sinners, and Him holy and divine, nor would they 
go to Him that they might have life. They envied, and hated 
Him. “Whence hath this man this wisdom?” they asked, 
“and these mighty works?” Only one was fair and honest 
enough to say; “ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher 
come from God: for no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with him.” The others, unable to deny 
His wisdom and mighty works, chose to ascribe them to the 
Prince of devils. Preferring to violate both reason and con- 
science, they refused the Kingdom of God because they would 
not have “this man,” “Jesus of Nazareth,” to reign over 
them. He was too lowly born, unworldly and really too 
good, for He declined to prostitute His gifts to their purposes ; 
and their exceeding jealousy would not suffer Him to live. 
“This man doeth many miracles,” they said among them- 
selves, and, “ What do we?” “ Behold, the world is gone 
after him!” And when the voices of the people began to rise 
in ominous murmurs, such as, “ When Christ cometh, will he 
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do more miracles than these which this man hath done?” they 
“sent officers to take him.” Contempt would not answer; 
rejection was not enough; their own safety demanded His 
death: and so they deliberately sealed His fate, and their own, 
for this Samson could not go down without pulling them, the 
pillars of the temple of Dagon, with Him. 

The doctors of the law were just as unable to receive Him. 
Their zeal without knowledge made them continually mistake 
the letter for the spirit. One scribe alone was willing to 
acknowledge publicly, that the “ Master” had “ said the truth”’ 
in concluding the whole law, moral and ceremonial, in that 
grand declaration: “Hear, O Israel; the Lorp our God.is 
one Lorp: and thou shalt love the Lorp thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength: this is the first commandment. And 
the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. There is none other commandment greater than 
these.”* And overcome by its beauty and truth the scribe 
responded, “this is more than all whole burnt offerings and 
sacrifices; while Jesus rewarded him with the commenda- 
tion, “ Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” 

He was “not far from it,” but still he was not in it; for, 
alas! although he answered discreetly, or wisely, he also an- 
swered prudently, or cautiously. Assenting freely to Christ's 
declaration that love to God and man is the fulfilling of the 
law, he rejected His preface, “Hear, O Israel; the Lorp our 
God is one Lorp,”t and substituted the Scripture, “There 
is one God; and there is none other but He.” Perhaps be- 
cause he answered publicly, he chose those words, and so held 
fast to the great truth that there is but “one God,” numeri- 
cally. But whilst he thus parried the Master’s quotation, he, 
at the same time, rejected the doctrine of Moses, and its 
endorsement by Jesus. By the words, “the Lorp our God is 
one Lorp,” Moses meant, and Christ also, that their God, the 
Lorp, Jehovah, was both one and three; one in number, 


*St. Mark xii. 29-31. Tt Deut. vi. 4. 
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nature and essence, and three in Persons. “God” and 
“Lorp,”* though interchangeable terms, are not the same. 
“God” refers to the nature, “ Lorp” to the essence or sub- 
stance. As God, He is one in nature--uncreated and eternal 
“ spirit.” As Lorp, He is also one in essence or substance, 
though this (one essence or substance) is constituted by three 
different Persons or “ subsistences” t—“ Father,” “Son” and 
“Holy Ghost.” This form of essence, Triune, makes Him 
“ Man,” the same that He called Adam when He created His 
life triune in order to receive the life of his Maker. But this 
form, being in God uncreated; makes Him, what His created 
image is not, “Zving” or self-subsisting Man. The double 
term, “ Lorp God,” or ‘‘ Jehovah God,” comprises and ex- 
presses both essence and nature (Man eternal), and also oneness 
in number, and unity in the sense of wholeness or entirety. 
It was more than merely respect for its signification, that 
led the scribe to avoid the use of the word “ Lorp” (Jehovah). 
Knowing that Jesus was accused of claiming this Name “I 
AM,’ tf he feared by using it to compromise himself. He was 
afraid to admit that the “One Lorp” of Moses might be a 
trinity in unity, and so missed the opportunity of becoming 
memorable, as a doctor of the law, by finding and confessing 
what Moses in his holy zeal and care had hidden; but which 
the greater Prophet, by reasoning and preaching, was contin- 


* That there was some distinction in these different appellations was early per- 
ceived, and various explanations were employed to account for it. Tertullian ob- 
served that God was not called Lord («bpioc) till after the creation, and in conse- 
quence of it; while Augustine found in it an indication of the absolute dependence 
of man upon God, Chrysostom considered the two names, Lord and God, as 
equivalent, and the alternate use of them arbitrary.” Smith's “ Dictionary of the 
Bible.” Article, JEHOVAH. 

t “ What I denominate a Person, is a subsistence in the Divine essence, which is 
related to the others, and yet distinguished from them by an incommunicable prop- 
erty. By the word subsistence we mean something different from the word essence,” 
Calvin’s Institutes, Vol. I, Book I, Chap. xiii, p. 121. 

t“ If ye believe not that I ami He,” &. “It should be noticed that the word 
““ He” is here (and in verse 28) printed in Italics, and is therefore not expressed in 
the Greek (See on 6); so that the literal translation is, ‘If ye believe not that I 
AM.'” New Test, Com., St. John viii. 24. 
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ually endeavoring to make the Jews discover, without com- 
mitting Himself by plainly saying that in their “One” is 
included the Messianic and Christian “Three.” But far more 
than this befell him. By rejecting the Master’s quotation for 
another of his own choosing, he came short of “the Kingdom 
of God,” and showed himself lacking in the perfect faith of 
“ Israel.” 

Though to Moses alone had been revealed the form, a 
trinity in unity, in which Jehovah subsists as Father, Son or 
“Word,” and Spirit, yet the Jews of old knew Him by these 
names, for they were not strange to their degenerate sons 
when the Messiah used them, Had, then, these boasted “ dis- 
ciples of Moses” held fast to them, or only to his formula of 
“ Hear, O Israel ; the Lorp our God is one Lorn,” they might 
have apprehended the possibility of their Messiah’s eternal 
Sonship. Then, in further learning the “mystery”* of the 
Name Jehovah (triune and life-giving, as Christ ,revealed it), 
they might also have come to acknowledge the fact of this 
Sonship. But having believed not the writings of Moses, how 
could they believe the words of Christ? With the watchword 
of the Jewish church, the head of the Christian accepted the 
challenge of the lawyer, who, by the question, “ Master, which 
is the first commandment of all?” stood up to try the mar- 
velous teacher that also tested him. He, more wary than just, 
proved unequal to the occasion which would have made him 
great, and the immortality and triple blessing were limited 
to him who should yet declare publicly, in the belief and 
love of it, the eternal Sonship of the Messiah, and conse- 
quently the incarnation, and that which inevitably follows— 
the similarity of God’s and man’s essential being. 

How the Messiah must have prized the impulsive, uncalcu- 
lating, and unreasoning spirit of Simon Bar-Jona, which, 


*“Tt seems that the new revelation was not of the Name Jehovah, but of the 
mystery contained in the Name of four letters: this mystery was partially unfolded 
to Moses, but was to be more fully declared by Christ in His gospel (see Ps. lxxxiii. 
18)."" Old Test. Com., Exodus vi. 3. 
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ignorant of its far-reaching sequences, should prompt him to 
speak his conviction without fear or reservation! What an 
advance is his confession on the feeble and hesitating admis- 
sion of many of the people, “When the Christ cometh, will 
he do more miracles than these which this man hath done?” 
And what a contrast to the protest of the Jews, “Thou 
blasphemest!” and, “Thou hast a devil!” Is it any wonder 
that, foreseeing this confession, Jesus promised he should be 
called the “Stone;” or, on hearing it, should pronounce him, 
“the Rock?” The Divine Sonship of the Christ, in its fullest 
extent, it was absolutely necessary should be declared before 
His death, in order that He might be clear of the blood of 
His “betrayers and murderers,” and of all men. 

The fulness of His claim, therefore, was very well under- 
stood by the Jews when they said to Pilate, “We have a law, 
and by our law he ought to die, because he made himself the 
Son of God.” Nothing short of this unmistakable acknowl. 
edgment, would have induced their Messiah to give His 
precious life into their hands. There was to be no doubt 
about the cause of His martyrdom. While He was submit- 
ting, and they were crucifying, the church and the world were 
to know that it was solely because He had declared and main- 
tained that He was both the created, and the begotten Son of 
the living God. Then the church and the world (in a better 
spirit than the Jews and Gentiles who stood around and 
mocked), He predicted would sit at the foot of His cross, and 
in solving the necessity of His death, reach the complement- 
ing facts of sin and sinners. The prophecy, “And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me,” is in 
course of constant fulfilment, and shall culminate in the re- 
demption of a “a great multitude, which no man can number, 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues.” 

Indeed, the claim of Jesus of Nazareth to be their Messiah 
and King, was, to the Jews, so incontestable, that had He been 
willing to exert His wonderful and miraculous powers for the 
benefit of His countrymen alone, and solely for their temporal 
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advantage, the cry of the multitudes, “ Hosanna to the Son of 
David!” would speedily have resulted in His actual coronation. 
But when He hinted of still higher claims, and a subordina- 
tion of these most notable gifts to a will superior to His own 
and theirs, for a spiritual purpose, world-wide and universal, 
the cry at once arose, “We will have no king but Cesar!” 
Or, had He been willing to forego, in its highest sense, the 
title of “the Son of God,” the shout of “Crucify him! 
crucify him!” had never arisen. Of sin, the Jews could not 
and would not believe themselves guilty. “Children of Abra- 
ham” they protested they were, and shut their eyes to the fact 
that before Abraham, Adam was their father, and that through 
the malice of Satan, Adam had fallen away from God. 

An apprehension of the trinity of Jehovah and that which 
follows, the power to communicate His life, and which it was 
the mission of Jesus to teach and confirm, being wholly 
wanting in the Jews, they could no more bear the arguments 
that fell from His lips, than endure the light that beamed from 
His person and shone in His works. The merciful veil (His 
mortal humanity) that covered the truth for the disciples, and 
through which it came to them tempered by their own faith 
and love, the Jews rejected. They held that “Christ abideth 
forever,” and that of His earthly kingdom “there shall be no 
end.” Putting Him to the proof, by death, that He was 
really mortal, they mockingly said: “Let Christ the King of 
Israel descend now from the cross, that we may see and be- 
lieve,” and found to their dismay, when He was slain, that God 
without Him is a blinding light and a even ait, Saye Hav- 
ing no faith, they had no patience, and would not Wait to hear 
that if God had sent them a prophet whose mission forced 
them to the brink of despair, it was because He had also sent 
Him to throw Himself between, them and that gulf as a 
deliverer. And so they condemned Him to death. 





IX. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


System or Curist1an Tuzonocy, By Henry B. Smith, D.D., LL.D. Edited by 
William 8, Kerr, D.D., Professor of Theology in Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. Fourth Edition, Revised. With an Introduction by Thomas 8. 
oe D.D., LL.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1890, Price, 

00. 


The first edition of this work was published in 1884, and we called 
attention to it in the December number of this Review for that 
year. We then pronounced it a valuable and interesting volume 
that deserved a os in the library of every minister and student 
of theology. is judgment has been confirmed by the years that 
have since by. It is now recognized as a standard work on 
Christian ine, not only among Presbyterians, in one ef whose 
Seminaries the author was a professor, but in the Church at large. 

This new edition is prefaced with a brief introduction by Rev. 
Dr. Thomas 8. Hastings, President of Union Theological Seminary, 
and has added to it a Scriptural Index not in former editions. The 
foot-notes have also been revised and t phical errors have 
been corrected. In its present form the volume is accordingly more 
desirable than ever before. Though offered at a very low price, 
the printing, paper and binding are all good. Our readers who 
have not already secured a copy of it, will do well to buy it and 
carefully study it. Its views throughout are sound and scriptural, 
which is more than can be said of some other systems of Christian 
Theology. 


Tas Mrracuizs or Our Saviour. Expounded and Illustrated. By William M, 
Taylor, D.D.,.LL.D., Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1890, Price, $1.75. 

This volume is a worthy companion to the author’s book on the 
Parables of Our Saviour, and is possessed of the same admirable 
qualities. The first chapter, which is introductory, defines the nature 
of the Scripture miracles, and considers and ably answers the ob- 
jections which have been urged against them. The ~— 
chapters which follow are devoted to the consideration of the differ- 
ent miracles which according to the Gospels our Lord wrought 
during His publi¢ ministry on earth. The aim of the author in 
their treatment has been throughout expository and practical, rather 
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than apologetic. Prominence is especially given to their parabolic 
teaching as “signs” of our Lord’s mission. Dr. Taylor very 
roperly regards the miracles as forming themselves a part of the 
velation, which at first they introduced and endorsed, and there- 
fore as illustrations in the department of nature of some features of 
the Divine operation in the domain of Grace. His treatment of 
them under this aspect is fresh and stimulating. The book is one 
which, accordingly, will amply repay a careful reading of its con- 
tents by intelligent Christian men A | women generally. Ministers 
also will find it worthy their attention as it is an unusually sug- 
gestive and helpful treatment of the subject to which it relates. 


Tae Boox orIsaian. By the Rev. George Adam Smith, M.A., Minister of 
Queen’s Cross Church, Aberdeen. In two volumes. Vol. II, Isaiah XL,— 
LXVI. With! a sketch of the History of Israel from Isaiah to the Exile, 
New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway. 1890. Price, $1.60. 
This second volume on the Book of Isaiah by Rev. Smith is no 

less interesting and valuable than the first volume, whose merits 

have attracted so much attention. The twenty-seven chapters of 
which it gives an exposition the author accepts “as a separate 

prophecy from a century and a half later than Isaiah himself, in a 

style and on subjects not altogether the same as his.’” He has 

found it necessary, therefore, to. pursue a somewhat different 
method of exposition from that of the previous volume, but the 
present volume is not on this account any less attractive, as it deals 

with a series of historical and religious questions of supreme im- 

portance, among which are these: What is Israel? What is Israel's 

God? How is Jehovah different from other gods? How is Israel 

different from other peoples? 

The exposition itself is divided into Four Books. The First 
Book contains an argument for placing the date of the prophecy 
about 550 B c., and sketches the history of Israel from Isaiah to 
the Exile. Book Second discusses the political redemption from 
Babylon, with the questions attached to it about the nature and 
character of God, and about Cyrus and Babylon. Book Third re- 
lates to the Servant of the Lord and expounds ali the passages on 
that subject. The Fourth Book is devoted to those portions of 
the prophecy which have reference to the Return and ration. 
A new translation from the original has been provided for nearly 
the whole prophecy. 

The work on every page gives evidenc2 of superior scholarship. 
Its spirit is devout and reverent; and its style clear and vigor- 
ous. It cannot be studied without profit. Though not pre 
= to endorse all the views of the author, we can nevertheless 

eartily commend this second volume as well as the first volume 
of his Exposition of the book of Isaiah to all our readers as highly 
deserving their attention. Those who would have a clear statement 
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of the reasons for believing in the existence of a second Isaiah, 
will, especially, find the present volume of real service to them. 


Tar Boox or kociesiastes. With a new translation. By Samuel Cox, D.D., 
Author of Coramentaries on Job, Ruth, etc. New York: A. C. Armstrong. 
Price, $1.50. 


In this volume we have an interesting exposition of an interesting 

ao of the Old Testament Scriptures. The work is based on 
ectures delivered by the author twenty-five years ago, and pubiished 
in 1867 with the title of ‘* The Quest of the Chief Good.” A large 
first edition was speedily sold out, but owing to peculiar circum- 
stances no second edition was printed, though frequently asked for. 
During the past year, however, the work was rewritten and revised, 
and now appears as one of the volumes of the excellent series known 
as “ The Expositor’s Bible.” 

The book as now published consists of three parts. First we 
have an extended introduction which treats of the authorship, 
form, design and contents of Ecclesiastes, and gives a brief sketch 
of the history of the Captivity, during which, or shortly after 
which, Dr. Cox holds, it was written. Then we have, secondly, 
an excellent new translation of the work, which is followed, in the 
third place, by the Exposition which makes up the greater part of 
the volume. The course pursued in the Exposition is indicated in 
the following passage which we take from Dr. Cox's preface. 
“ None of the scholars who have recently commented on the Book 
doubt that it is the quest of the Chief Good which it sets forth ; 
and though some of them manage and divide it differently, 
yet, on the whole and in the main, they are agreed that this quest is 
urged in Wisdom, in Pleasure, in Devotion to Public Affairs, in 
Wealth and in the Golden Mean; and that it ends and rests in the 
large noble-eonclusion that only as men reverence God and keep 
His commandments. and trust in His love, do they touch their true 
ideal, and find a good that will satisfy and sustain them under all 
changes even to the last.” 

Dr. Cox writes in a clear and animated style, and shows himself 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject. His exposition is conse- 

uently not only highly interesting, but also highly instructive. As 
the Book of Ecclesiastes, moreover, deals with the very questions 
which at the present most engage men’s minds, and offers a solution 
of them, this exposition of it deserves the attention of all classes of 
persons. The study of it cannot but preve helpful. 


Tue Sermon Brsuz. St. Matthew XXII. to St. Merk XVI. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son, 51 East 10th Street, near Broadway, 1891. Price, $1.50. 
This is the Sixth volume of the Sermon Bible, and the second 

pertaining to the New Testament, which properly claims more at- 

tention than the Old Testament. The sketches of sermons contain- 
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ed in it are highly instructive and very — No minister can 
carefully study them without benefit. The references to sermons 
and theological treatises are also very valuable. With each succes- 
sive volume of tha work we are more and more impressed with its 
merits and convinced that it is a truly useful and helpful publica- 
tion. 
Scairrure Secections ror Dairy Reavine. A Portion of the Bible for 
every day in the year, Compiled by Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D., Author of 
“ Outline Normal Lessons,”’ ‘‘ Studies in the Four Gospels,” “‘ Studies in Old 


Testment History,’’ ‘‘ A Manual of Biblical Geography,” etc. New York: 
Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnatti: Cranston & Stowe. 1891. Price, $1.50. 


This work has been prepared for devotional purposes and espe- 
cially for use at family worship. It is made up of different portions 
of Scripture of nearly uniform length, fitted for reading in the 
family, and so chosen as to furnish a reading for every day in the 
year and to complete the Bible in the same time, The selections 
throughout give evidence of good judgment, and are admirably 
adapted to answer the purpose for which they are intended. They 
are printed, moreover, on good paper, and in large clear type, 80 
that they can be read with ease Bos pes Dacor The proper pronun- 
ciation of the names of persons and places occurring in the selec- 
tions is also indicated. The book is deserving a place in every 


family and cannot fail to commend itself to all who will give it a 
trial, as a valuable help in conducting family devotions. 


Euan, THe Man or Gop, By Mark Guy Pearse. New York: Hunt & Eaton, 
_ Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1891. Price, 50 cents, 


This is a highly attractive and interesting volume. In a very 
graphic and instructive manner it portrays in its one hundred and 
twenty pages the character of Elijah, the Man of God, whose appear- 
ance must have been as the lightning-flash, and whose words must 
have fallen like a thunder-clap upon the astonished Ahab, King of 
Israel, and his Court. The lessons which his life and labors were 
intended to teach men are 7 set forth, and can scarcely fail 
to impress themselves on the mind and heart of the reader. The 
book is, in every respect, a most admirable one, and ought to find a 
place in every Sunday-school library. It is a book that all can 
read with profit. - 

Srupizs 1n Orp Testament History. By Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D , Author 
of “ A Manual of Bible Geoggaphy,’’ “Outline Normal Lessons,” “Supple- 
mental Lessons for the Sunday-school,”’ and “Studies in the Four Gospels.” 
New York: Hunt & Eaton, Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1890. Price, 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents, 

The aim of this little book is to present an outline history of 
God’s chosen people, Israel, and to show what was their mission, 
how they were trained for it, and how the world was prepared to 
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receive it. The book itself consists of ten studies, to each of which 
are attached a blackboard outline, questions for review, and subjects 
for special papers. It is d ed for privaté study, and also for use 
in the class-room, and is admirably adapted to the purpose for which 
it is intended. Any person who will thoroughly acquaint himself 
with its contents will be well informed in Old Testament history. It 
is a book that should be studied. 


Tax hgg el Brstz : Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By Joseph Parker, 
Minister of the City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, London. Vol. XIII. 
The ‘Proverbs. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18and 20 Astor 
Place, 1891, Price, $1.50. 
This latest volume of The People’s Bible deals with “The Pro- 
verbs.”” The discourses of which it is principally made up are all 
of the striking homiletical characteristics which distinguish 
the author and have made him so well known as a pulpit orator and 
theological writer. They sparkle as usual with bri iftiant gems of 
thought and impressive utterances of Divine truth. Among the 
subjects treated, especially noteworthy are the following: “Soul 
Winning,” “The Discipline of Knowledge,” “ Women, Wise and 
Foolish,” “ The Scriptural Doctrine of Conscience,” “ Self. Restraint,” 
“ Mischievous Lips,” “Strength of Character,” and “ Opportunity 
and Obligation.” At the close of the volume sixteen pages are 
given to the consideration of Pagan Proverbs. The comments on 
these are especially bright and sparkling. Ministers will find the 
pe ipa suggestive and full of homiletical smotental, which, if properly 
1 be fuund very serviceable. 








